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THE QUEEN OF CHESS. 


INTERVIEW WITH 

MRS. W. J. BAIRD. 
THE royal game of chess has had so few promi- 
nent women votaries that the achievements of 
Mrs. Baird have a special interest. It is note- 
worthy also, that not only is she askilled player, 
but she stands unrivalled in the more difficult 
work of composing chess problems. This 
requires great power of concentration, a clear, 
logical mind, and what is generally known as the 
mathematical faculty. Had Mrs. Baird devoted 
herself to the study of mathematics one might 
reasonably suppose that she would have been 
amongst the wranglers, if not at their head, 
But her upbringing and home surroundings have 
conduced to lead her mind in the direction of 
chess. Her father, mother, and two brothers 
have all been pre-eminently distinguished in the 
game. 

Mrs. Baird is the daughter of Mr. T. Winter- 
Wood and was born in the year 1859, at 
Hareston, the family seat of the Woods, in 
Devonshire. She is a lineal descendant of the 
Woods who possessed the Manor of Hareston from 
the reign of Edward III. Her father became 
an ardent chess player at an early aye, and has 
been a distinguished victor in numerous com- 
petitions throughout his life. He is also a poet 
of great charm and sweetness ; a collected edition 
of his works having been just published. He 
married the daughter of the late Edward Sole, 
solicitor, Devonport, and grand-daughter of Liout. 
John Sole, R.N., and, as might havo heen 
anticipated, during the courtship, instructed his 
girl fiancée in the mysteries of chess. She in time 
became a noted player, combining with her love of 
the game a taste for music and languages, 
(Photo by Lombardi ant Co., Brighton.) Although Mrs. Winter-Wood seldom plays now, 

MRS. W. J. BAIRD. she takes the greatest interest in all things apper- 
entertainment she provided; so, drunk and taining to chess, and very justly feels proud 
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dancing in the street. Along the pavement 
she went, an end-of-the-century present- 
ment of womanhood; her gray hair loose 
about the head that should have been vener. 
able, her old limbs tottering to the rhythm 
of shameful years. Drunk, dancing, and 
seventy—the sight was too dramatic to go 
unnoticed even in Peter Street, where the 
scenes of the human drama are acted at every 
door, where the elements of a tragedy crowd 
about every hearthstone. The publican gazed 
sorrowfully at her ; she was already too in- 
toxicated for him to venture on soliciting her 
custom. But there is no law against the 
individual's right to push his fellow to ruin, 
and the wedding guests were willing enough 
to supply her with spirits in return for the 


at length she fell incapable, a neighbour, 


wishing to save her from the police-cell, 
carried her on his back to his room, and laid 
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charming view over the College grounds to the 
sea, There was quite a family party to tea in 
her pretty drawing-room on the afternoon of 


my call. I was successively introduced to Mrs. 


Baird’s aunt, her brother, Mr. Carslake W. 
All took 


Wood, and her little daughter Lilian. 
part in the interview, and very materially 


assisted, especially Mr. Carslake Wood, to whom I 
am indebted for many items regarding his sister’s 


achievements, of which Mrs. Baird’s extreme re- 
ticence would have left me ignorant. 

Mrs. Baird is a young and pretty woman, and 
was married at twenty to Deputy-Inspector- 
General W. J. Baird, M.D., R.N. Her husband’s 
prolonged absences from home, in connection 
with his professional duties, have left her with 
much leisure. She has devoted it to the rearing 
and training of her only child—and to chess. Mrs. 
Baird’s mind seems to run so continuously in 
the direction of chess that she has no taste 
whatever for ordinary amusements. “I never 
went to a dance in my life,” she told me, “and 
as for the drama, it interests me so little that I 
have never been able to sit out a play.” 

“‘ Many people are apt to regard chess merely 
as a diverting game,” I said. 

“TI can answer for it,” quickly replied Mrs. 
Baird, “that it takes real hard work to master 
chess, and certainly the composition of problems 
is searcely an amusement in the ordinary sense of 
the term. I should call chess an accomplishment, 
and like all other accomplishments, it takes 
patience and industry to master.” 

PUZZLE SOLVING. 

*¢ You began to play at an early age, I suppose, 
Mrs. Baird? ” 

“So early that I cannot remember learning 
the moves; it all seemed to come by instinct ; 
then, you see, I was born and reared in an 
atmosphere of chess, which encouraged my 
natural tendencies. I must always have had an 
aptitude for puzzles, because when I was only 
four years old I used to put intricate wooden 
Chinese puzzles together quite readily, At that 
time there was an expert in puzzles making an 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace. He told my 
father that he could cut out a puzzle which no 
one would be able to put together under a certain 
length of time. My father took me to see what 
I could do with it, and to the astonishment of 
the puzzle-man and a large circle of spectators, I 
put it together in a few minutes. I could not 
have been more than five years old at the time.” 

“ This is the puzzle,” said Mrs. Baird’s brother, 
as he displayed a box of intricate wooden 
cuttings, which certainly, ordinary little folks of 
five would have pronounced too much of a puzzle 
to have any fun about it. “I think my sister 
would have made an expert civil engineer,” con- 
tinued Mr. Carslake Wood ; “certainly, had she 
worked as hard and displayed as much ability in 
any other study, she would have made a fortune ; 
but with chess the only payment is the credit of 
what one does. In fact, when she wins a°"money 
prize in a competition, she always passes it on to 
the next player or toa charity, being satisfied 
with the distinction earned. Here are her 
medals, you see.” 

Passing to a side-table in the drawing-room, 
I found quite a bewildering array of medals in 
dainty cases, and of books, and many curious 
and unique articles which had been won by 
Mrs. Baird. For three years running she 
took the Sussex silver medal for the best three- 
move problem, and amongst many compliments 
paid to her she has been elected an honorary 
member of the Woman’s Chess Association of 
America. 

INVITED TO EXHIBIT AT BARNUM’S SHOW. 

“You have not heard of my greatest dis- 
tinction,” laughed Mrs. Baird, ironically, when 

I complimented her upon her numerous suc- 
cesses, “I was asked to exhibit my skill at 


and reflective people, and for invalids. 
always to have attracted clever strategists, like 
military and naval commanders, and also great 


kind 
need 
reputation. 
cent and healthful enough in themselves, 
lead to a great deal of flirtation and general 
frivolity. I think it is a very good thing for a 
woman to devote herself to some study or 
occupation with a determination to excel in it. 
My experience is that men always respect a 
woman who can prove her ability. Although 
many men take little interest in helping woman 
to achieve success, and are disposed to treat her 
endeavours with scorn; yet if she prove her 
mettle, they will applaud extravagantly. 
contests are usually with men composers of 
reputation, and they are not at all ‘small’ over 
their defeats. 
editors and players in all parts of the globe of a 
most flattering kind.” 


strongly about girls marrying merely for the 
sake of a home. 
for every girl to make herself entirely indepen- 
dent of marriage, froma monctary point of view, 
by having a definite occupation. 1 cannot, of 
course, recommend chess as a means of livelihood, 
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Barnum’s show, and assured by a chess editor 
that I should certainly make my fortune! I 
cannot avoid a little lionising as it is. My 
name being known throughout the world in 
chess circles, many people pilgrimage to 
Brighton to see what the Queen of problem 
composers is like. They wonder if I am a 
regular old ‘frump’ or a blue-stocking, you 
know.” 

“It is very unusual for a woman to devote 
time to chess; it always seems to have been 
specially a man’s game. How do you account 
for that, Mrs. Baird ?” 

“Frivolous and fashionable women would 
begrudge the time and thought it requires ; busy 
mothers of families could not, of course, spare 
time for it, and the great majority of unmarried 
girls have not, I am afraid, the necessary 


patience. Then, too, it is, I must confess, an 


unsociable game. It is most suitable for quiet 


It seems 


politicians, I wish girls would take to it more, 


because it is such excellent mental discipline, 


and brings out one’s patience. It would also 


be a useful corrective to the tendency to jump 


at conclusions which many women have. The 


great charm is that it is 


A HOME ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


A woman is not compelled to leave her fire- 
side for the sake of chess. It is a stable 
of amusement for which she never 
sully her womanliness or her good 
Many of the out-door sports, inno- 


My 


I get letters daily from chess 


“ Here is one boxfull,” said Mr. Carslake- Wood, 


producing a formidable looking tin-box filled 
with letters. 
“find” for a collector, I thought, representing 
as they do almost every country.in the world. 


The stamps would be a valuable 


“Then,” continued Mrs. Baird, “I feel very 


It would be so much better 


but to those women who have money it affords 
occupation of an educative character.” 

“Do you find it interfere with your home 
duties, Mrs, Baird ?” 

“1 make it a rule never to touch chess until 
all my domestic arrangements for the day are 
completed. In fact, I could not settle down to 
chess so long as I had anything else on my 
mind. I am thoroughly practical and domesti- 
cated.” This assertion was met by a chorus of 
approval by Mrs. Baird’s aunt and brother ; and 
her little daughter could, I am sure, have added 
further evidence, if needed, of her mother’s 
domestic virtues. “It must not be supposed,” 
continued Mrs. Baird, “ that I am a crank on 
the subject of chess, I make it a rule never to 
allude to the game in social life, unless 
questioned.” 


THE FIRST PROBLEM, 


“You devote time to other studies and 


amusements besides chess, I suppose, Mrs 


given a good deal of attention to that yame 
In consequence of this I have been placed 
on the Committee of the Brighton Clyp 
Tennis is physically too trying for me. Painting 


Still, composing chess problems is my chief 
delight.” 


was married. My husband is not a chess player ; 
it was this brother, who is here, who was my 
first teacher; he is so good-natured, 
just 100 hours over one of my first problems.” 


I spent over it, and it amounted to just 100 
hours. I was too wise, however, to tell the 
editor to whom I sent it how long it had taken 
me. 
half an hour.” 


ing to publish a book of problems very shortly, | 
have contributed problems to the chess columns 
‘in the periodicals of all parts of the globe. Between 
thirty and forty have appeared in the //lustrated 
London News, which has the leading chess 
column. 
Weekly Edition, upon the art of problem 
composing, also to the Christmas number of 
the British Chess Magazine, and to many other 
periodicals.” 


collection of chess problems than any other 
woman in the world; but now you must see 
her paintings before you go,” said Mr. Carslake 
Wood, as he brought forward some exquisitely 
painted plaques. 
the plaques 
covered the drawing-room walls were all the 
work of its accomplished mistress. But most 
beautiful of all was a book of illuminations, 
so chaste and delicate in design as to [recall 
the ancient 
treasured in oar myseums and art galleries. I 
could not help expressing the hope that Mrs. 


a ‘book of her chess problems to the coming 
great exhibition, in 1898, of Woman’s Work and 
Industries. 


with Mrs. Baird’s little daughter Lilian, the 
child problem-maker. ] 


Ave. 30, 1894, 


Baird ?” 
“Yes, I am very fond of archery and have 


is a favourite study, and I have a fancy for verge 
making and am exceedingly fond of readi: 


“When did you compose your first problem?” 
“It was not until 1888, some years after | 


I spent 


‘‘ Some sleep in between, I hope, Mrs. Baird?” 
“ Well, yes, but I kept a note of all the time 


Now, I can often turn out a problem in 


“ How many have you composed ?” 
“ T think it must be about 650. I am intend- 


I have contributed also to the 7imes 


‘““My sister has composed a more beautiful 


I discovered now that 


and various paintings which 


illuminated books which are 


Baird would send this book of illustrations and 


[In our next issue we shall give an interview 


Cl 


WHY DO WOPIEN WANT THE 
VOTE? 


1. Because women will never get their wrongs 
redressed till they have it. 

2. Because there are hundreds and thousands 
of women who have no man to protect them or 
care for their interest, who have to keep them- 


selves and oftentimes many others by their sole 
earnings. Is it nothing to these women what 


laws are made, whether provisions are dear or 
cheap, whether they have a fair wage, an 


whether they are protected from the dangers of 
many of the trades in which they are employed ! 


3, Because among all the members of Parlia- 


ment on both sides of the House there have only 
been a few who have really championed the cause 


of the unrepresented mass of women, or who have 
really striven to make laws for bettering their 
condition. When women have the vote they 
will take care that only those men shall go into 
Parliament who will consider the e juality of the 
sexes, and protect the interests of the weak a 
well as those of the strong ; men who will make 
laws that a man may not kick his wife till she 
nearly dead and then only get a short term 0 
imprisonment, while for some trivial me 
against the laws of property he will be awar 

double or treble that amount of punishment. 


Ava. 30, 1894. 
You 


gocusts and Wild honey: 
A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 


CHAPTER X. 
A STRAIGHT PATH. 


Ir was Janet's festival day. 

ghe had used her wealth to good purpose. 
She lived now in a home of her own making ; 
in » house under the roof of which various 
undertakings of her own contrivance and organi- 
sation were carried on. The workroom for 
women had grown vastly ; and there was a 
eréche for children, and an orphanage, and a 
home for the sinful and the distressed ; and 
although she did not carry on all these schemes 
entirely at her own expense, she had started 
them in that shape, and was felt to be the 
inspirer of them all. On this day, a little con- 
yalescent home in the country had been opened, 
and her friends had flocked down from London 
to see the charming little cottage in its garden, 
with a field attached, where some six or eight 
pale-faced children had been received by @ 
kindly matron, and were already smiling and 
happy in the consciousness of new care and 
tenderness. And on this opening day Janet 
held a festival. 

All sorts of people were there—Denys 
Merivale and his wife, understood by every one 
to be devotedly attached to each other, and to 
the child whom they had adopted, although 
there was one of their own in the nursery now ; 
Frances Urquhart and her brother Dick, who 
was well known to be Miss Gordon’s legal 
adviser and loyal supporter in all her under- 


takings; Mrs. Gordon and her husband, only 
half pleased by the strange reputation which 


their daughter had earned for herself ; and many 
another friend, old and new, of Janet's making. 
Then there were the pale girls from the work- 
room, and the home in the background, and 
curious village-people, and country-folk who 
“ took an interest,” and the local clergy—one of 
the gatherings that are so common and 80 
pleasant, when rich and poor meet together to 
rejoice in some good work and to give help in 
alms and sympathy, for the sake of God and 
God’s poor. 

When it was nearly over, Janet sat in the 
shade of the beech-tree in the field, where the 
tea and the speeches had been; and some of 
her friends sat with her, discussing the future 
and the past. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Gordon, with a lofty air, “it 
has all been very pretty, and no doubt it will 
do a great deal of good, but I cannot think, 
Janet, how you have the audacity to tell me 
that you like this sort of thing.” 

Janet opened her dark eyes, with a half- 
amused look. ‘I like it very much indeed, 
mother,” she said, smiling. 
ha On a day like this,” said Mrs. Gordon, lower- 
ing her voice, ‘‘ when the sun is shining and the 
sky is blue, and everybody is making you com- 
plimentary speeches, and there will be reports of 
the proceedings in all the newspapers—that is 
all very well, and I agree with you in thinking 
it pleasant; but you don’t often get a day like 
this, I am thinking of the intermediate spaces,” 

“Tam afraid I don’t quite understand,” said 
Janet, gently. She was almost alone with her 
mother now, and Mrs. Gordon felt that she 
might speak freely. 

“You are young still,” said Mrs. Gordon. 
“ You used to be able to enjoy things quite as 
much as other people. You liked such things 
as theatres and concerts and picture galleries, 
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and some kinds of parties, if not all. 
never go to any of these things now, do 

“[ haven’t time for them,” said Janet, 
apologetically. 

«‘ And how do you pass your time ? In visit- 
ing horrid poor people, looking after dirty chil- 
dren, reading the Bible to patients in hospitals 
—such dispiriting work! so monotonous, 80 
dingy, 80 goody-goody! It may be all vory 
pious—I’m sure I don’t know—but it seems to 
me very unnatural.” 

“Does it? It seems to me 80 absolutely 
natural,” said Janet, in a low, dreamy tone. 

“Natural to make your life into a perfect 
desert ?” cried Mrs. Gordon. “TI say it’s the 
worst kind of asceticism.” 

“ So it would be,” said Janet, turning to her 
with a smile, “if I found it the desert that it 
seems to you. I will own that when I first left 
home, if it had occurred to me that I was really 
giving up for ever all forms of amusement— 
which I never did and never mean to do—I 
should have thought that life would be some- 
what hard and barren. As it was, I did think 
that it might be a little desolate.” She dropped 
her voice and looked away, but a smile had risen 
to her lips. “ How different it is from what I 
expected it to be!” she exclaimed, more to her- 
self than to her mother. 

“ How—different ?” 

“J did not understand it then as I do now. 
It is not that I have voluntarily given up things 
that you call pleasures, but that something else 
has taken their place. I have not said, ‘I will 
not go to this concert or to this party,’ and then 
sat at home repenting it; I have simply found 
something else preferable at the moment. It 
has been pleasanter to me to have a girls’ class 
or a meeting of some kind than to go to a 


brought to Janet, who had never known it in her 
girlish days. “ Tho renunciation of personal 
desire, of selfish joy, always seems soyvreat to us 
beforehand ; and it takes a little time to tind out 
that wo have gained much more than we re- 
nounced.” 

“Tt may be 80,” said Janet, shaking her 
head, “ for you are always right, Frances : but I 
cannot seo, as I said before, that Levor gave up 
anything worth having. One has always to 
exercise a choice ; and the kind of life 1 chose 
has been entirely satisfactory to me.” 

The last words floated to the ears of Frances 
Urquhart’s brother, who also was strolling round 
the garden paths. He joined the two friends 
at that moment, but the path was too narrow 
for three to walk abreast, and Frances slipped 
behind. 

‘T am almost surprised to hear you say that,” 
he remarked. “I should have thought that 
you would always be pressing forward—never 
satisfied with the present.” 

“Perhaps so. I hope 
from any sort of advance.” 

«‘Byven although it were something different 
from the course you had mapped out for your- 
self?” Thero was an odd ring in Dick 
Urquhart’s voice. 

« Tf it were better-——” Then Janet stopped. 

“ You know,” said Dick, a little inconsecu- 
tively, “that I am in full sympathy with you 
and your work,” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“T wouldn't do anything to hinder it. I 
want to work with you—for you—always—” 

“Mr, Urquhart, please—” 

“Let me speak,” said Dick, turning towards 
her eagerly, yet with a strange humility which 
kept her silent from a new fear of hurting him 


you?” 
rather 


I should not shrink 


dinner-party. I really cannot put it in any — et me tell you how I feel, and have felt for 
other light.” years—that you have shown me the way to live, 
“Then itis no credit to you,” said Mrs. | to work, to Jove. Could we not work together, 
Gordon, in aninjured voice. « Tt is mere selfish- | some day, side by side? Could we not help each 


ness, after all. You do what you like best.” 

Janet hesitated ; it was difficult to reply. 

“T like it now,” she said, “ but there was 
time when I never could have believed that the 
wilderness would blossom as the rose.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
helplessly. “I suppose you are made that way. 
I’m not. But I am very glad that you are 
happy, my dear ; I really think I have never seen 
you look so happy before.” 

“I never was so happy before,” said Janet. 
And, although her mother never ceased to talk of 
Janet’s “ extraordinary infatuation for the lower 
classes,” she felt it a relief that this incompre- 
hensible daughter of hers had at least found a 
career in which she could be contented—and 
even (by some people) admired. 

“Ts it selfishness?” said Janet, musingly, te 
her friend Frances Urquhart, as they trod the 
garden path together at a later hour, when the 
stars were coming out above them in the violet 
sky. “My mother says itis, And I do like 
this life best.” 

“There was a time,” said Frances, “ when you 
felt yourself to be leaving all the joy of life 
behind you—do you not recollect ? ” 

“Yes, It was a cowardly feeling.” 

“Then we are all cowards. We all havo to 
pass through that period before we come to the 
joy of life. That is my belief. There is always 
‘a moment when we are called on to say, ‘Tam 
willing’ to leave all, to give up all, to go where 
God calls us and nowhere else. There is no true 
life possible until that Great Renunciation—of 
ourselves—has been made.” 

Janet pondered. “I do not feel that I have 
ever renounced what was worth keeping,” she 
said. 

« Ah, my dear, that is your reward,” Trances 
Urquhart said, and kissed her in that full sym- 
pathy which was one of the goods which life had 


other, Janet? I swear I would be no hindrance 
to your work, And—dear, I love you.” 

Janet’s face had grown pale. Sho stood 
silent, her hands hanging at her sides, her eyes 
cast down. Richard Urquhart was not her 
hero—but he was her friend. 

“ You will not send me away —Janet en 

« [ will not send you away,” she said, slowly, 
finding voice at last, “but—that is not saying 
what you wish me to say. You aro my friend ; 
I do not want to lose you; remain my friend.” 

“1 want more than friendship.” 

«“ But—if I have no more, to give?” 

“ Look in your heart, Janet, and seo whether 
you cannot give mo more,” he said, in the 
caressing voice that she had often felt she liked, 
without exactly knowing why. She was silent 
and troubled: she knew not what to say. 

“| have always thought,” she said at last, 
«that I should live my life out as it is to-day : 
I have work to do, and I am happy- -satisfied — 
asl said, It has seemed right to me to give 
myself to this work—” 

« And do you think I should ever want you 
to give it up? Have you not taught me how to 
do it too? Is it not mine ? y 

“ Yes, the work is yours ; but I—” 

‘‘ Be mine too, Janet.” 

Still she hesitated, but she did not draw her 
hand away at once when he took it in his own. 

“ Be my friend,” she entreated, ¢ L cannot 
say more—as yet. [ do not want to lose you; 
but I never thought-—” 

“If you do not want to lose me,” 
Urquhart, “1 think that is onough.” 

She said him neither yea nor nay, for the 
bewilderment of # new conception of life was 
upon her : only looking through the gathering 
shades of evening at the world around her, it 
seemed to her that all was beautiful and bright. 

THE END. 


said’ Dick 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON LABOUR. 


REPORTS OF THE WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


PART I (concluded), 
WAGES, 


So strict is the rule against the employment 
of married women, that a barmaid, if she desires 
to continue her work after marriage, usually 
couceals the fact ; and, indeed, one of the most 
obvious evils of the system, as it appears to me, 
is the fact that the youth and good looks of the 
girl who serves the drink is undoubtedly taken 
into consideration in bidding for customers. 

The “tip system” makes the calculation of 
wages well nigh an impossibility. Sometimes 
those who are nominally receiving the lowest 
wages seem to be the most contented, but they 
invariably decline to make known the amount of 
extras which fall to their share. 

The Aérated Bread Company has apparently 
begun to mend its ways, and allows sick pay, 
medical attendance, and a certain amount of 
food. But, to my mind, none of this beneficent 
patronage can atone for the fact that girls in 
regular relays serve for the first month on ap- 
probation, without wages at all, and then begin 
so low as 8s. per week. Considering the very 
low rate of wages in the south of Ireland, and 
the smallness of the city, which does not necessi- 
tate railway and ’bus fares on the part of the 
employées, the Cork Refreshment Company 
compares very favourably with other coffee 
taverns, inasmuch as it pays the women from 7s. 
to 25s. a week, with “three good sit-down 
meals” a day, and no evening work. To the credit 
of the Bradford Coffee Tavern Company( Limited), 
where the wages are from 6s, to 13s. a week, it 
should be stated that when the company pay a 
dividend the employées receive a bonus. 

THE SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION AND REST 
varies from the exceptional case of well fur- 
nished room for one person to the crowding of 
two in a bed, and eight or more ina room. In 
the old-fashioned houses the overcrowding is 
the worst, and one witness “described a place 
in London where she slept on a bath and dressed 
on the landing.” 

Miss Orme seems to consider the arrange- 
ments made by Spiers and Pond, on the whole, 
fair, and instances as the least comfortable bed- 
room a basement, lighted through a grating in 
the pavement, but clean and free from damp, 
and well ventilated. In restaurants the worst 
case she saw was a temperance one, where, the 
rooms being below the level of the main drain, it 
was considered impossible to build any w.c. at 
all. But the most eloquent testimony as to the 
generally arduous conditions is to be gleaned not 
so much from evidence as when we read between 
the lines. When we hear of young girls getting 
into bad health by “ wasting the time” which 
should be given to rest in going out, and of the 
insistence by the manageresses that they should 
spend their leisure in lying down, the full rigour 
of tap-room slavery forces itself upon one, with 
the ceaseless alternative of “bed and bar, bar 
and bed.” 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL HEALTH 


Swelled legs and varicose veins are the two 
great physical evils against which the barmaid 
has to contend, as the result of long hours of 
standing. The moral evils who can estimate! 
Witnesses varied as to the actual temptations to 
drunkenness, some stating that none but “ girls 
of strong character should be brought into the 
trade,” others opining that there is more tempta- 
tion to drink as a barmaid than in any other 
occupation, and endorsing the Spartan theory 
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that the constant object lessons of the effects of 
drink act as deterrents. Space does not allow 
me to do more than quote these two points of 
view, but it is noteworthy that the abstainers 
get on best, and “ are picked out by employers 
for places where continual supervision is difficult, 
and for such special service they are well paid, 
and can secure good conditions of work.” 

All honour to these women ! Let us not doubt 
the sincerity of the total abstaining barmaid,who 
will yet “ touch and handle,” although not taste 
that arch-enemy of our race, alcoholic drink, but 
rather ask ourselves as we take our summer 
travels — perchance patronising the high-class 
licensed house in preference to the less preten- 
tious temperance one—how is it that some of 
our temperance sisters are to-day forced to earn 
their daily bread behind the licensed bar ? 


THE WIFE’S SUBIISSION. 
THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT. 


II. 
BY KATE C. BUSHNELL, M.D. 
In my first article (published June 21st) I 
endeavoured to show that Dr. Abbott’s assump- 
tion that Paul was writing to married pairs, 
where both husband and wife were Christians, 
could not be sustained by Scripture ; also that 
his second claim is equally untenable on any 
ground of comprehensive Bible teaching. 

I said that the word translated guéde, in 1 Tim. 
v. 14, in the passage, “I will, therefore, that the 
younger women marry, bear children, guide the 
house,” etc., means literally “‘do the despot in 
the house,” or “master the house.” Had Paul 
wished to indicate in Greek the “ final authority ” 
in the house, he could not possibly have found a 
stronger word than this one which he applies to 
the woman-head. The same word in noun form, 
and separated from the word house, means 
master, and is so translated in 1 Tim. vi. 1 and 
2; 2 Tim. ii. 21 ; Titus ii. 9; Matt. x. 25. My 
lexicon calls this latter a noun “ denoting the 

ssion of supreme authority.” It is trans- 
lated “ Lord” in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. 
vi. 10; Jude iv. (in the phrase, “only Lord 
God ”’). 

As to the word applied to the husband in 
1 Tim. iii. 5, and translated ‘‘rule,” it means, 
literally, ‘‘to stand before,” or to maintain or 

rofess. It is coupled in five of the seven 
instances in which it occurs with a Greek word 
which in adjective form is translated ‘“ good,” 
and in adverbial form ‘‘well.”” These five in- 
stances are 1 Tim. iii. 5 and 12; 1 Tim. v. 17; 
Titus iii. 8 and 14. In the last two places—in 
Titus—the significance given it by the mar- 
ginal reading of the revised version is simply 
‘* profess honest occupations,” from which it is 
but fair to presume that the same form appear- 
ing in the three references in Timothy, excepting 
with an adverbial form, the references given in 
1 Tim. will all bear the interpretation sup- 
porting (or maintaining) well (or honestly) 
the house; and some lexicons give this 
meaning. However, I am not interested in 
showing that the Bible does or does not 
give woman the “final authority” over 
husband or anyone else. I believe Christ sternly 
forbids such authority in either husband or wife, 
Ihave contrasted the force of the two words, as 
applied by Paul to husband and wife, only to 
point out the extreme unfairness of the English 
translators of the Greek text. 

Men were educated and taught ancient 
languages long before women, and I have often 
wondered, consequently, how the case might 
have turned had woman got into the green 
pastures of learning ahead of man. ‘*' Possession 
is nine points of the law.” In Genesis, 36 chapter, 
we have an account of the dukes of Edom, and 
we illiterate women are able to spell out the 
facts that several of these dukes were women ! 
At verse fourteen we are told that Anah is the 
daughter of Zibeon ; but by the time we reach 
verse twenty-four we read that this same Anah 
‘*found the mules in the wilderness as he fed 
the asses of Zibeon Ais father ;”’ and by the time 
we follow on to study history in 1 Chronicles, 
first chapter and fortieth verse, we find Anah 
styled the son of Zilbeon ! 
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et we are called pon to prove that 

have ever ruled to any exkent, or can ee po 
were meant to rule, according to Bible teaching 
or history; and I answer that when women’ 
sex is stowed under without protest batwese 
the beginning and end of a single chapter } 
careless translators who take it for granted he 
men are doing almost everything that is 
the case is singularly hard to prove. And when 
“to stand before” and ‘‘ to profess” mean “to 
rule” for the male, and to ‘‘do the work of a 
despot ” means only to “guide ” for the female 
I wonder if sex or intelligence has the determin. 
ing power in the “final authority ” exercised in 
the translation of the English Testament from 
the undefiled original Greek ! 


To quote further instances of the degree that 
sex affects the English translation of the Greek 
Testament. The same word occurs in 1 Timothy 
iii. 2, and ] Timothy ii. 9. When applied to men 
it is translated ‘‘ good behaviour,’’ but when to 
women ‘‘ modest.” 

In numberless instances in the New Testament 
diakonos is translated ‘‘ minister” or “ deacon,” 
and so is it rendered every time it refers to an 
office held by a man in the church ; but in the 
one instance where it refers to a woman, although 
distinctly stating that this is her rank in the 
church —an ecclesiastical order —yet it is rendered 
“servant” (Rom. xvi. 1). In this same xvi. of 
Romans, at the seventh verse, mention is made 
of Andronicus and .Junia as “of note among the 
apostles.” Now, Chrysostom and Origen, Greek 
fathers of an early church, contended that this 
passage of Scripture proved there had been 
women apostles in the earliest days of the church, 
for they said Junia was a household female name 
among the Greeks, and “of note among the 
apostles” meant, as it properly could be ren- 
dered, “ noted apostles.” But the modern com- 
mentators, Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, have 
found themselves able to master the difficulty 
with one masculine flourish as follows: ‘‘ Chry- 
sostom, Luther, Calvin, etc., take this to mean 
‘noted apostles,’ [instead of “ of note among the 
apostles’’] and, of course, if Junia is to be taken 
for a woman, this latter (‘of note among ’) must 
be the meaning.” That is, if Junia is a woman, 
she cannot be an apostle, and if Junia is an 
apostle he (she) cannot be a woman. But the 
Greek fathers ought to have been considered 
authorities both as to the meaning of a Greek 
phrase and as to the sex of a Greek proper 
name. 

In 1 Timothy v. 1, the word presbyteros is 
translated elder, and repeatedly used in the 
chapter as referring to an office in the church. 
But in verse 2 of the same chapter presbytcra is 
made to mean “elder woman.” These are mas- 
culine and feminine forms of one and the same 
word, and I assert my opinion that if presbyleros 
means “ man elder,” presbytera means ‘* woman 
elder ;” and if presbytera means simply ‘old 
woman,” presbytervs means simply “ old man.” 
Thus much for the present as to man’s title to the 
estate of “final authority ” in household, church, 
aud state. It can be much more readily proved 
from the English translation of the Testament 
than from the original Greek. 


Dr. Abbott says: ‘‘The wife will submit 
herself to her husband, not because she is his 
inferior nor because she is his servant, but 
because ..... according to the divine law 
the husband is the head” (the final 
authority). I ditter from Dr. Abbott. I would 
say: “The wife will submit herself to her 
husband, not because she is his inferior nor 
because she is his servant, but because she is the 
servant of one who commands her to resist not 
evil;” because the sacrifice of the spirit of 
meekness and gentleness is accounted as too 
great a price to pay for liberty (when subjection 
does not imply compulsion to_ immorality). 
It cannot exist longer than the earthly career and 
can affect only the outward life, unless a <j 
of servility to the male is cultivated. Forno 
other reasons than these may the real Christian 
submit herself, and this is what the phrase, “as 
unto the Lord” means—something — wholly 
different from the usual inference that when the 
woman marries man takes the place of authority 
formerly exercised by God, that is, the husband 
is “as the Lord ” to her (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 


(To be continued ) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEA- 
VOUR CONVENTION, AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U S.A. 


BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER, 


A vew words regarding this wonderful conven- 
tion, just ended, will doubtless be of interest to 
the readers of Tue Woman’s SIGNAL, inasmuch 
as Miss Frances E. Willard, the eminent leader 
of the W.C.T.U., delivered two magnificent 
addresses at this Cleveland Christian Endeavour 
Convention to two imposing audiences, each 
numbering ten thousand people; so that Miss 
Willard, on the Sunday afternoon of July 15th, 
ke to twenty thousand men and women upon 
the inspiring theme, “‘ Woman and Temperance.” 
This remarkable Convention of ‘94 takes the 
Jead of all conventions ever held in this country. 
WHITE BANNERS. 
The entire city was filled with Christian enthu- 
siasm; Christian Endeavour badges decorated 
the breast of almost every man, woman, and 
child in the streets ; the houses, stores, churches, 
and street cars, flung out the shining white and 
old banners of this vast army of Christian 
soldiers, and the two great rallying places-—a 
huge tent and Saengerfest Hall—each seating 
ten thousand people, were filled to overflowing 
twice a day for four days. The largest churches 
in the city were too small for the overflow meet- 
ings formed by those who could not obtain even 
standing room in the immense tent and centre 
Hall. As Miss Willard remarked, she never 
beheld such a huge tent at any convention, and 
yet her strong and musical voice filled the tent, 
and afterwards the great Hall, so that every word 
she spoke was distinctly heard by the immense 
concourse of people. 

The singing of these vast audiences was 
sublime. As the majestic music, swelling from 
ten thousand voices, took up the glorious refrains 
of the Christian Endeavour hymne, every soul 
was thrilled; not only within the tent and hall, 
but far out into the neighbouring streets the 
mighty anthems penetrated, until the whole city 
was aroused to a holy enthusiasm never before 
witnessed. 


A GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD. 


The White Ribbon and the Christian Endeavour 
badge rested in loving harmony upon the same 
Christian hearts, as the disciples of the con- 
quering Christ gathered to listen to the rallying 
words of Miss Frances EB. Willard, or met in 
circles of “Young Women’s Temperance 
Leagues,” to welcome their loved leader, Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes, of New York city, who 
delivered several stirring and eloquent addresses 
during the Convention. 

Would that we could marehal in impressive 
array for our English sisters the many inspiring 
addresses delivered during the convention. 
Speakers from all over our land, and from many 
foreign shores, brought glad tidings of the 
triumphant march of the great Christian army 
through the entire earth. 

Christian fellowship bound all nations together 
in the bands of Christ-like love, and from all the 
nations of the world came greetings through 
delegates or cablegrams. The earth was girdled 
with the holy message of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, and the lightning flashes over the 
electric wires telegraphed the glorious story 
throngh ocean waves and sunlit skies from shore 
to shore and from land to land, till the whole 
world had joined the mighty “Hosanna, Hosanna 
in the highest !” 

England, China, Japan, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Chili, Madagascar, Liberia, 
and other countries sent their cablegrams of con- 
gratulation and Christian greeting. 


\ million dollars for missions, in the comin | in the coming readjustment of human relations. 
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year,\is the pledge of the two million young 
people enrolled in the Christian Endeavour bands. 

The addresses were made by many powerful 
orators, and the bursts of appreciative applause 
during the rousing sessions of the immense con- 
vention evinced the intense enthusiasm of the 
vast throngs. 

I cannot refrain from giving to the readers of 
Tue Womans SiaNat just a few lines from 
their honoured sister’s stirring address, Miss 
Frances E. Willard spoke as follows :— 


Friends and comrades. it is a beautiful cause 
that could make so many faces smile ; it is God's 
cause of a clear brain. I did not think I could 
speak, but I wanted to come and see you ; you 
do so much good. I wanted to speak out an 
elder sister's word of affectionate admiration 
and appreciation of you each and all, and tell 
you what a joy it is to a veteran to think of the 
fresh young soldiers, of the generous enthusiasm, 
of the beautiful hope that you represent. Twenty 
years ago, in this beautiful city of Cleveland, 
the women of the Crusade, who had read the 
Bible in ten thousand haunts of sin, and pointed 
many a homeless and friendless one to the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world 
—the women of the Crusade met in a Presby- 
terian Church in Cleveland and formed the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


CO-OPERATION NOT COMPETITION. 


And now you endeavourers set your seal upon 
our polyglot petition against the liquor traffic 
and opium traffic, and in favour of a single 
standard of personal purity, and that the 
highest. I thank you for the power and strength 
you brought us in so doing. ‘Women have taken 
up the cause of temperance, not because good 
men did not long ago set them the example, but 
because Christianity had made the hearts of men 
so friendly that the time was ready, and they 
said they were glad to have us come. And so I 
am here to declare what I know we all believe, 
that whoever strives to set forth comretition 
between men and women sets forth that which 
is a curse, and whoever strives to bring co- 
operation betwen men and women strives for that 
which is a blessing fresh from God. Beloved 
friends, the thought of temperance is the thought 
of a great hope in our hearts. I am glad you stand 
for that pure, high outlook and fight out on the 
picket line. You are the cavalry in the great 
onward march, and I believe with this splendid 
militia and the solid columns of infantry organ- 
ised, the systematic artillery of argument with 
the hot shot and shell of enfranchised woman and 
exalted manhood, shall yet come in one and all, 
and win us a disrupted liquor traffic, protect the 
home, and perfect and christianise the republic. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS. 


The closing session of the Convention on 
Sunday evening was impressive beyond descrip- 
tion. “Christ working in us and through us,” 
was the keynote of thought and word, 

Among the many resolutions passed at this 
last session of the great meeting, threc, of vital 
importance, must not be omitted here: 


Resolved : That we recognise the sale and use 
of intoxicants as the greatest evil of the times, 
aud the chief enemy of the physical, moral, and 
spiritual well being of man, and we hold ourselves 
pledged as Christian cndeavourers to seek the 
utter overthrow of this evil, at all times, and in 
every lawful way. 

Resolved: That we reaffirm our solemn 
purpose to remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy ; that we regard its right observance as 
essential to the civil and religious interests of 
man ; and that we will resist to the utmost of 
our powers the mighty efforts now being made 
by the enemies of God to desecrate and utterly 
secularise the Lord’s Day. 

Resolved : That we reassert Christ to be the 
centre of social unity ; His righteousness to be 
the only basis of industrial peace ; His cross of 
self-giving in service to be the only means of 
social solution ; His church to be His mediator 
for the reconciliation of men ; and His spirit 
in human hearts to be the only power adequate 
to maintain or establish the brotherhood of man 


Economics. 
College, Cambridge) gave two lectures on Value ; 
Dr. KE. T. Devine (Secretary of the American 


Jabour is often a bye-product. 
dealt with the wider issue of Woman’s Wage- 
dom; the employment of married women. 
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OXFORD SUMMER 


MEETING. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Tue Oxford Summer Meeting was brought to a 
close last week, and even to the end every 
lecture was well attended. In addition to the 
lectures open to all students there were through- 
out Part IT. special classes in various subjects, 
accompanied by practical demonstrations and 


per work. Mr. Henry G. Gibson's class for 


the study of the Greek language was greatly 
appreciated by all his pupils, many of whom 
when they started knew nothing whatever of the 
language, and so enthusiastic did they become 
that several got up very early in the morning to 
attend another supplementary class about 7 a.m. 
Two examinations were held, the results of 
which were gratifying to masters and pupils 
alike, aud gave the latter encouragement to 
continue the study and introduce it to others 
when they returned to their respective homes. 


ECONOMICS, 


A special point was made of the subject of 
Mr. Arthur Berry (Fellow of King’s 


University Extension Society) gave six on 
Economics, and the Relation of Economics to 


Social Reform; Mr. J. A. Hobson gave eight on 
the Wage System. 
pared themselves with his Syllabus his seventh 
lecture on 


To those who had not pre- 
Women and Wages came with some 
surprise, and no little interest. He dealt with 
the progressive displacement of male labour in 
textile work during the last half century ; also 
with the fact that Women’s labour is on the 


average less productive ; for this there are both 


physical and social reasons ; and in this connec- 
tion the fact that many live in expectation of 
marriage must be kept in view. The minimum 
wage of women is lower than for men ; and their 
Mr. Hobson also 


Progress, he said, demands that woman shall 
have the opportunity to do the highest work she 
can do best. Following upon this lecture there 
was an interesting discussion. 


SOCIALISM. 


These lectures on “' Economics ” were las woek 
accompanied by a special class and paper work 
under the direction of Mr. M. E. Sadler and Mr. 
Kdward Grubb. ‘The subject was the “ IHistori- 
cal Development of the Theory of Socialism,” 
beginning with French Revolutionary Socialism, 
including Saint Simon, and ending with a con- 
sidering of the “Socialists of the Chair”; the 
logical antithesis of Collectivism and Anarchism, 
Socialist thought in England, and the Collecti- 
vist tendency of central and local administration. 
How fully these lectures echoed the thoughts of 
to-day, and how they endeavoured to throw 
light upon contemporary problems, inay be fur- 
ther judged by such questions as “* How far i 
the present Social Democracy of Germany on th 
lines of Lassalle’s teaching!” Describe Las- 
salle’s theory of the Social Ev. lution as ex- 
pounded in_ the “ Working Mans Problem.” 
Does recent Darwinian science throw any light 
upon it! Sketch briefly the spread of Nihilist 
doctrines in Russia? Point out the chief ditti- 
culties in any general scheme of Land Nation- 
alisation. 


WOMEN LECTURERS. 


Only two ladies delivered lectures throughout 
the Summer Meeting. Miss Mary R. Lacey 
(Somerville Hall, and Leciurer to the Oxford 
University Extension) gave one on the ‘* Papacy 
of Urban VIIL,” and Lady Verney read a most 
interesting paper on the historical associations 
(chiefly in relation to seventeenth century) of 
Gaydon House. ‘Two large parties of Extension 
students, one during the first fortnight, and one 
during the second fortuizht, visited Claydon 
House ; and those who were fortunate enough to 
go are sure to retain the memory of the visit of 
Sir Kdimund and Lady Verney’s kindness as 
among the pleasantest of many pleasant recol- 
lections of the Summer Meeting. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The demonstration in Hyde Park on Sunday 
against the House of Lords was marked by a 
smaller attendance than is usual at such gather- 
ings. Eleven platforms were reserved for 
speakers, one of them for women, who spoke 
under the banner of the General Labourers’ 
Amalgamated Union. The demonstration was 
notable as a spontaneous expression of the feel- 
ings of the London working man against the 
Peers. Apart from this it has accomplished 
little, though the suggestion of Mr. O’Brien, 
that when introducing a bill the Government 


should state a reasonable time for discussion | 


and keep to it, is one that will doubtless bear 
fruit. By this means, said Mr. O'Brien, it could 
pass before May the Welsh Disestabli.:iment, 
Registration, and Irish Land Bills, which would 
be thrown out by the Lords. They could then 
proceed to a bill for the abolition of the Lords’ 
veto, which would meet with the same fate. At 
the same time they could propose further Radi- 
cal measures to the Lords which would meet 
with the same result, and then they could ask 
the opinion of the country upon it. And no 
doubt the verdict of the country will be the 
verdict of most of the speakers at Sunday’s 
demonstration—that if it is not necessary to end 
the Lords it is abundantly necessary to mend 
them. 


It has been suggested to more than one query- 
ing mind during the last session of Parliament, 
and especially during the last days of the session, 
that the following paragraph in Kidd's “ Social 
Evolution” might explain a good deal of the 
do-less-ness of the session : 
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‘Under the outward a 
the great political a which has carried pro- 
so far in alan stands in reality 
doubling and confused in mind. It moves, it is 
true, but rather because it is thrust forward ; 
the enthusiasm, the robust faiths, the clearly 
defined conviction that marked its advance 
through the early and middle decades of the 
nineteenth century, seem to be wanting. The 
ranks move, but irresolutely. They sti aipont 
to wait for the vibrant call of a leader upon whom 
a larger faith has descended.” 


“ When in doubt, do nothing ” may be as good 
advice in the rule of a country as in private life, 
and nobody has the right to scorn a wise far 
niente, There is a hush even in Nature that 
betokens noisy events in the future. We shall 
see. 


ce of action, 


Alarming news comes to us from China that 
must create anxiety for the missionaries among 
its uncertain and barbarous millions. In another 
column we notice the escape of two ladies, be- 
longing to the China Inland Mission, from the 
violence of an excited mob. But there isa sadder 
story to recount, and it is with the deepest regret 
that we report the brutal murder of a young 
Scottish missionary, the Rev. James Wylie, in 
the Niu-Chwang district. Although Mr. Wylie 
was a young man—barely thirty years—he had 
been over six years in China, and thoroughly 
understood the people among whom he worked. 
He was murdered in open daylight by some 
Chinese soldiers, his only offence being that he 
was a foreigner and a minister of religion. 
There are more martyrs in life than are chronicled 
in history, and more saints in the church than 
are ever canonised. And while the cruel death 
of this beloved young pastor has sent a thrill of 
pity round the civilised world, the Church he 
served has been enriched and honoured by his 
saintly life and his martyr’s death. 


A missionary in India writes pleadingly of the 
need for Christian Temperance work in social 
circles and among English residents. 


At lawn-tennis parties, held in gardens radiant 
with Indian flowers and foliage, jewelled hands, 
soft and white, push the fatal cup on young 
men who have never tasted it before, and who 
would spurn it if it were offered by one less 


| fair. One of these society ladies recently said 


| to me, “Oh, this cruel custom! I know every 
i time I give my guests wine I may be leading 
| somebody to ruin, but there is no help for it ; 
husband’s social position gauges his whole 
‘Indian career, and I cannot be the means of 
‘ ostracising him. I must give wine. Ah, 
‘zenana women might well turn the tables now, 
| and make their way in Anglo-Indian homes, and 

plead with Englishwomen to break their own 
_fetters, and so deliver those native society 
| people who are following English customs.” 


| tee 


Where is the boasted freedom of the women 
of England, if one must hear of “ fetters ” in 
| this late twilight of the most advanced century 
| the world has ever known? Oh, for an 
| hour of the women who have dared in less 
' enlightened ages, and flecked English history in 
| its darkest periods with bright spots of heroism! 
It is a daring thing to run counter to the 
_ customs and unspoken commands of society, but 
i there are women brave enough to set the 
‘example in all of England’s colonies as well as 
at home, if only the “arrest of thought,” the 
| courage of profound conviction, and the energy 
' and spirit of their foremothers, may come upon 
, them, 


The Church Monthly, a magazine as attractive 
‘as it is successful, has instituted a word prize 
‘ competition for searching out “ buried truths ” in 
| the Bible. It isa capital bait to Bible study by 
| the young people, placed before them, we are sure, 
| by the ingenious and fertile strategy of the 
editor, Frederick Sherlock. 
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Can it be true in England that the Citize 
who dares to investigate criminal practices ‘a 
made the criminal himself in court? It wall 
seem so in the case of the Rev. Mr. Roberts 
vicar of St. Clements, Notting Hill, who brought 
complaint against a publican for selling to a man 
already drunk, and allowing him on his premises 
He was cross-examined as if he were the 
delinquent instead of an independent ang 
upright witness, and failing to terrify him 
such means, his evidence being absolutely up. 
shakable, a cheap laugh was raised at his expense 
by such questions as the following—Mr. Besley. 
How often have you been there? I don't fae 
as a customer, but as a spy P—Witness: Once 
—Mr. Besley: He has not yet subscribed to 
your charities P (Laughter. ) 


The testimony given by the clergyman was 
supported by the police constable whom he had 
taken with him into the public house; but the 
court held that the publican was innocent as 
the man’s condition was not brought to his 
notice, the drink’having been sold by a servant or 
barman. If a publican’s responsibility is settled 
by the wink of his eye, it will not encourage good 
citizens to demand or assist in the enforcement 
of law. And if their testimony and eye witness 
is to make them quasi offenders in reputable 
courts, there will be little hope of their bringing 
real offenders to justice. 


The coming Trade Union Congress, which will 
be held at Norwich the first week in September, 
promises to be one of considerable importance. 
There will be upwards of two hundred resolu- 
tions discussed, besides amendments. The great 
majority of the resolutions are asking for im- 
proved labour legislation in various forms. A 
considerable number of them will be moved by 
women delegates, and many of the others affect 
women directly or indirectly. The resolution 
standing in the name of Mr. J. Hodge (president 
of the Glasgow Trade Council), asking the 
Government to recognise the increasing import- 
ance of women’s labour, and the special difii- 
culties and grievances connected with the 
employment of women and children, is perhaps 
one of the most important affecting women. 


The British Temperance Women scored a 
victory at Southend-on-sea last week, in that 
they prevented the grant of a licence to sell 
liquors on the pier. Their petition to the 
magistrates was nearly three thousand strong, 
and all “ able-bodied names,” including those of 
all classes. A not too friendly local journal is 
moved to compliment by the leader’s (Mrs. 
Brighten) clear testimony under crcss-examina- 
tion, and the energy of her associates, ‘“ Whilst 
differing from your views, I congratulate you, 
madam, upon the courage and ability you 
displayed!” are his very words. 


How much would be gained if we could all 
take wider views of life! Half the turmoil and 
disturbance of the world comes of seeing only 
one side of things. One man’s windows look out 
only on the side of money getting ; another sees 
only money saving, and still another—more to be 
sorrowed with than blamed—faces only the dreary 
prospect of never getting money enough to save. 
None of these men can alter at once the rela- 
tions of labour and capital, but there is some- 
thing each of them can change. Each man can 
enlarge his windows—can even knock out the 
walls of his narrow house and get views of 4 
country of whose existence he did not dream. 
Let the money getter and the money saver open 
their casements towards their next door neigh- 
bours, and turn their gaze on poor humanity as 
it staggers along the road under its manifold 
burdens. Let the sad-eyed burden-bearer look 
away from himself into the wonderful world 
above, below him, till he learns the landscape 
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which he works, knows the forests in which he 
hews, distinguishes each friendly bird that hops 

the furrow in which he ploughs or plants. 
No matter if the plough stand idle, and the axe 
rest against his knee for a little—the very worms 
of the soil have a message for him, and the birds 
of the air a matter to unfold to him. Sympathies 
unknown will be awakened in his nature, a child- 
like joy of simple being will come to him, a sense 
of the life that is shared by bird and beast and 
flower, and the great lesson of Nature will be 
interpreted to him, No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dicth to himself. He will never be 
alone or helpless again. 


Bishop Lawrence, the successor of Phillips 
Brooks, said to the graduating class of Harvard 
College this year: 

‘Within a week I have known a gentleman 
refuse to gain hundreds of dollars in increased 
rent by letting a fraction of his building for a 
bar-room. It was not business, and it was not 
charity ; but it was a high conception of what he 
owed to his own self-respect and to the com- 
munity. As one of the trust lawyers of Boston, 
who was also one of the ornaments of a govern- 
ing Board of this University, put it some years 
ago, ‘No gentleman rents his building for a 
sal loon.’ » 


Last Sunday evening the new Dean of Here- 
ford preached a farewell sermon to his old con- 
gregation, among whom he has been known for 
so long as Canon Leigh. It was a touching 
goene, for he could not at the last control him- 
self to say farewell, but bowed himself with his 
people in silent prayer. He will carry the sun- 
shine of cheerful Christianity with him into the 
dim aisles of beautiful old Hereford, and the 
strong searchlight of Temperance into—shall we 
say it —a rather dim district as regards Temper- 
ance work. 


Concerning Women. 


Ar the annual Conference of the Institute of 
Journalists held last week at Norwich, Miss 
Catherine Drew read a paper on Women as 
Journalists. Miss Helen Blackburn supplied 
half a century’s statistics from the census returns 
as to the number of Englishwomen in the world 
of letters. In 1841 but fifteen women were pro- 
fessionally engaged as authors, editors, and 
journalists. In 1861 the numbers had risen to 
185. The next ten years added but seventy 
more to the ranks, making 255. When the next 
census was taken the wider advantages of educa- 
tion had begun to bear fruit, for authors, 
editors, and journalists rose to 452. In this 
(1881) census the reporter and shorthand writer 
for the first time made a separate and very 
modest appearance, represented by tifteen ladies. 
The last census gave but 650 authors, editors, 
and journalists, but the shorthand writers had 
added 127 to their ranks. There were, besides, 
anumber of women engaged in scientific pur- 
suits, who, without being classified as journalists, 
were regular contributors on special subjects to 
newspapers and magazines. 
+ * 


So recently as in 1882, when there were 2,137 
newspapers in the United Kingdom, fifty of 


different religious bodies, and ninety-two for 
young people, there were but forty-two for ladies, 
exclusive of trade journals. Six of these were 
high-class, treating of many topics interesting to 
and beneficial for women, only making fashion 
an incidental feature, while of the thirty-six 
remaining, modes and domestic management 
were the themes, and fiction and miscellaneous 
topics only introduced as padding. Ladies’ 
papers and the interests they served had become 
a great social and economic power. In no 
country of the world was this so fully understood 
asin England. 
* *& * 

That most enterprising American journalist, 

Miss KE. J. Banks, tells in a contemporary of 


many peculiar industries for woman in_ the. 


Empire city, many of which might, with advan- 
tage, be practised here. And where there exist 


the absolute necessity for work, with limited 
capacity, few things can be termed menial. A 
— ladies earn a ee livelihood by tending 
pet 

comb, brush, and exercise them, superintending 
their food. Another peculiar industry is the 
breaking-in of new boots. A lady and h 
daughters wear new boots of a certain size for a 
few hours daily for one week, at one shilling a 


understood. 
sent, makes a good living decorating tables. She 
has an assistant, and charges from two shillings 
to four shillings an hour. Another lady is a 
professional duster of bric-a-brac, another drapes 
windows artistically. Then many gentlewomen 
find employment in washing and putting away 
good china and plate, in washing and mending 
an lace, painting door-panels, and placing 
ados. 


novel and daring scheme in connection with the 
development of women is the one which owes its 
origin to Miss Ethel Stokes. And it is aremark- 
able fact that that lady’s efforts to establish a 
volunteer medical staff corps for women have 
already been attended with some slight amount 
of success. Miss Stokes’s own profession is a 
somewhat uncommon one; she is engaged in 
research work at the British Museum and Record 


much information for an important history of 
one of the colonies, a work which has been in 
progress for some years, and is likely to occupy 
several more. 
equally at home in French, German, and Latin, 
and 
Dutch, and Swedish. The latter language the 
gifted young lady took up with a view to study- 
ing the position of women in that country. 
Hebrew and Sanscrit, too, Miss Stokes confessed 
are not altogether unknown to her. 


Scotland who has received a public appointment. 
The appointment, which is that of resident 
surgeon in the new Greenock Eye Infirmary, has 


| Warrior Run, Pa., a few weeks ago saved an 
which were denominational and the organs of. 
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is a most important one , being at the foot of the 

heavy mountain grade, where the single track 

converges into the man y which lead to the city. 
* * * 


In the National Art Competition, of which tho 
list of awards is just out, the prizes and medals 
have fallen curiously. The National School of 
Art at South Kensington itself only has a total 
of twenty-one medals or prizes, and is lowest 
but one in the list. Of them the female students 
carry off a very largo majority, and the only 
gold medal gained was awarded to Florence 
Steele. In the competitions confined to the 
school, one female student, Lilian Simpson, took 
all the gold medals awarded. Does this mean 
that women are gaining on men in artistic 
powers, or merely that the best men are gone 
elsewhere ? 


at the rate of a dollar a week. They 


er two 


The comfort of this easing can readily be 
A lady of title, in America at pre- 


* * * 


Particulars have just been received of an 
attack on two lady missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission at Canton. The account comes 
from Hong Kong. It seems that, owing to 
placards being posted up against the foreigners, 
the populace were very excited. The placards 
stated that out of revenge for having brought 
the plague down to Hong Kong the foreigners 
there had decided to poison all the Chinese. 
The two ladies on whom the attack was made 
were Miss R. M. Bigler and Miss 8. L. Halverson. 
They went out to attend a Chinaman who was 
dying in the street of the plague. Miss 
Halverson was on her way to get a sampan to 
convey the man to a house when she was 
attacked by the mob, The lady was stoned, 
hustled about, struck, and otherwise maltreated, 
She was dragged towards an open space, where 
she was told she would meet her end. Captain 
J. H. Barton, of the Revenue launch Fu-Mon- 
Tsi, hearing of the affair, went to the place, 
revolver in hand, and rescued Miss Halverson, 
keeping the mob at bay with his revolver until 
the half dead lady was safely lodged in his house. 
Miss Bigler was treated by the mob much in the 
same fashion as was ‘ies Halverson. 

* 

The ratepayers of Eastbourne will warmly 
approve of the action of Miss Brodie Hali in 
calling attention to the cruel treatment to which 
two little mites of children (aged five and six 
years respectively) have been subjected. Brought 
to the workhouse on Wednesday by their father, 
who is seriously ill—their mother has deserted 
them—they were seen on Friday by Miss Hall, 
who stated that they were covered with bruises, 
the marks of the stick being clearly visible. 
They stated that they had been beaten by their 
grandmother. The question to be decided will 
be whether the correction was excessive. No 
entry relating to this case was found in the 
Workhouse Medical Ofticer’s book. Possibly 
his attention was not called to the children’s 
condition. All will agree with Miss Hall that it 
is essential that more frequent reports should be 
made by the Medical Otticer, for the Infirmary 
is one of the most important departments of the 
Workhouse. 


* * * 
Apart from these industries perhaps the most 


Offices, has laboured very ardently in collecting 


She is a remarkable linguist, 


a fair knowledge of Italian, Greek, 


* * * 
Miss Cumming is the first lady doctor in 


iven great satisfaction in the neighbourhood. 

iss Cumming, who is only twenty-five years of 
age, is the only daughter of Dr. Cumming, 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow. At sixteen years 
of age she entered Queen Margaret's College, 
now the Women’s Department of the University 
of Glasgow, where she remained for seven years 
—three in Arts and four in Medicine—her 
clinical work having been taken in the Royal 
Infirmary and Sick Children’s Hospital. She 
took the degrees of Backelor of Medicine and 
Master in Surgery, this being the first time in 
the history of Scotch Universities that such 
degrees were conferred upon ladies. 

* * 


Further “ Topsy turvydom of the sexes.” In 
the colony, of Victoria, women have taken the 
place of men at two hundred railway stations, 
and the Government (which owns the railways) 
is thus saving thirty thousand pounds per annum 
in wages. A ‘‘station-mistress ” gets about £2!) 
a year, while the average salary of her male 
counterpart is £123. 


+ + + 


Miss Clive-Bayley, whose name is well known 
in the educational world, intends holding a 
Finnish exhibition at the end of the year. It 
will be mainly concerned with the work of the 
Finland ladies. Miss Bayley has recently made 
an extended tour throughout Finland. She finds 
that the women of the middle and upper classes 
are exceptionally well educated and accomplished. 
They embark in all sorts of work, and include 
architects and accountants amongst — their 
number. [t is not at all unusual to tind a 
woman able to speak fair French, German and 
English, as wellas Russian and Finnish. Nearly 
all the ladies employ a portion of their leisure 
time in beautiful and artistic weaving, some 
specimens of which will figure at the forthcoming 
exhibition. The Government schools are on 
specially advanced lines, and in no country in 
Kurope do women have more possibilities or 
better education, 


* 


Margaret Macdonald, a nineteen-year-old girl, 
station agent for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, at 


express train from being telescoped by a runaway 
engine on a down-grade, by her quickness and 
presence of mind. 

* * 

The train had stopped tu take on an invalid 
passenger, when she heard the noise of the 
approaching engine. Supposing it to be a train, 
she ordered a man to run back and flag it, but at 
the same time ordered the passenger train to 
start at full speed without waiting for the pas- 
senger. The latter order saved the train, for, 
although the runaway engine overtook it at the 
foot of the grade, the train was then under such 


headway that the shock was almost imperceptible. he 
Miss MacDonald applied for the place as station The match girls’ strike in Kast London, which 
agent when her brother, who held it, resigned, a | has lasted for some months, has at last come to a 


year ago. While waiting to get a male agent the 
Company allowed her to run the office, and so 
well did she attend to the duties that she has 
since been made the regular agent. The station 


termination, the strikeis, who all along have 
refused to return to work, now having gone back 
upon the old conditions or obtained employment 
elsewhere. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS AT A 
WELSH COLLEGE. 


ABERDARE HALL, CARDIFF. 


To those who read the articles published in past 
numbers of Tue Woman’s SiGNat, on the 
women’s halls at Oxford and Cambridge, some 
account of the life of women students at a Welsh 
College may be welcome. Wales looms large 
upon the educational horizon just now, and true 
to its title this paper, a short time ago, signalled 
to the world what had been gained to women by 
the institution of the new Welsh University. It 
was a signal of a few lines only, just to tell the 
friends of women’s education, and all friends of 
progress, that now there was in Great Britain a 
university where no road to honour was barred 
against women, where there was no post of 
honour to which they might not aspire. The 
news could not have been surprising to those 
who knew the conditions of college life at Aber- 
ytswith, Cardiff, and Bangor. It has always been 
an essential feature of these colleges that sex 
should make no distinction in the opportunities 
and privileges of their students; and at Cardiff 
there are no scholarships for which women may 
not compete on equal terms with men, except 
indeed in the departments of mining and en- 
gineering, where, from the nature of things, 
women are at present unfitted for work. Hence 
at college men and women share the same tuition, 
meet in the field of debate, serve on the same 
committees, and participate in the general enter- 
tainments. The women students have their 
common room and the men theirs; otherwise 
class room, laboratory, and library are common 


ground. THE HALL. 


The women’s hall of residence at Cardiffi— 
Aberdare Hall—is just nine years old, and it 
will celebrate its tenth year by leaving its old 
quarters—two adjoining villas, which have served 
theit purpose well in their time and which will 
be regarded no doubt with lingering affection by 
those students who knew the Hall in its early 
days, and for whom the new Hall can never 
have the same happy associations. Since 
its foundation in 1885 Lady Aberdare has been 
its President, and the Hall received her name in 
recognition of the services which she and Lord 
Aberdare had rendered to the cause of education 
in Wales, and of the active interest they take in 
the University College at Cardiff. Their 
daughter, now the Hon. Mrs. Champion Russell, 
for two years acted as honorary Principal, and 
with her successor, Miss Don, steered the Hall 
through its first difficulties, and placed it in its 
fourth year side by side with the women’s halls 
of the older universities—no longer an experi- 
ment, but a financial success—a hall for women 
around which traditions of conduct and of charac- 
ter had grown up. Following in the footsteps of 
Somerville Hall, which its first, second, and 
present Principal claim as their Alma Mater, it 
has always been its aim to reduce rules to a 
minimum, and to foster a healthy tone, tradition, 
and custom by leaving these to the good sense 
and loyalty of its students. Those who believe 
in liberty and responsibility as the best influences 
in the formation of individual character, can see 
here how the same principle has been applied 
with success to a corporate life. 

THE STUDENTS. 

The women students of the college number 
many whose homes are in Cardiff. The Hall 
students’ companions are thus not limited to 
their fellow residents, but they are brought into 
touch with outside influences. Cardiff, too, is a 
town full of activity, social problems, ‘politics, 
labour problems, educational questions, and 
« good works” are to the fore ; there are public 
meetings, lectures, and concerts in abundance, 
of which students can take advantage when the 
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strain of work makes an antidote advisable, and 
when the mind demands contact with the wider 
interests of life. The effects of college life upon 
the health of students here is quite satisfactory 
and compare favourably with results at other 
halls, Cardiff, though a large town and lying 
near the great coal producing valleys of South 
Wales, is singularly free from that smoky atmo- 
sphere with which it is usually credited by those 
who do not know it. 
THE STUDIES. 

Of the work of the students something must 
be said. The majority study for the London 
degrees—B.A. or B.Sc.—and afterwards, where 
circumstances permit, for the M.A. One student 
is to take her M.A. this year, and it is hoped that 
two more will do so next year. In consequence 
of the opening of a Medical School, women can 
study here for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. examinations. Many come 
who have to begin at matriculation, but the 
more happy pass that first obstacle in the race 
before entering college. One year can be spent 
in preparing for the Intermediate and two for 
finals, or vice versa, When these two examina- 
tions are taken in two years, a third may be spent 
in preparing for the M.A., or in tuking the 
London Teachers’ Diploma, or the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate. A secondary training 
department has been in existence at the college 
for a little over two years, under Miss Millicent 
Hughes (Gilchrist Travelling Scholar), and in 
the first year one and lust year two B.A.s of the 
Hall gained diplomas. This training in the art, 
theory, and history of education, including 
practice in teaching, extends over one year, and 
has already been found of value as a recommenda- 
tion when applying for school work. The County 
School (Intermediate) of Carnarvon has lately 
appointed Miss Gwendollen Davies, a Hall 
student holding this diploma, as first assistant 


mistress. In connection with this, it is well to, 


mention that the Association for Promoting the 
Higher Education of Girls in Wales has a loan 
fund intended for the use of Welsh students who 
wish to take their secondary training—so im- 
portant is it felt to be that Wales should in her 
new intermediate schools be supplied with the 
best of teachers. 
A TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Again, there are at the Hall students of the 
Day Training Department of the college pre- 
paring themselves for the important work of 
teaching in the elementary schools. We know 
that the future of a nation is in its children—we 
know that the life of a nation is in its people— 
we know, moreover, that we can reach the people 
best through their children in our elementary 
schools. It is very generally felt that if the best 
of culture were, by means of teachers in these 
schools, brought to bear on the life of the people 
great strides would be made towards the realisa- 
tion of a higher ideal of life. One of the most 
useful and most hopeful means of working for 
improved conditions of life among the poor—for 
a truer appreciation of all that real education 
brings with it—lies in the hands of teachers in 
elementary schools, Many women are deterred 
from entering this field by a dislike of the con- 
ditions imposed during the necessary period of 
training. Life at a residential college may be 
distasteful, and the course of study at even a day 
training college may be for a well-informed and 
cultured woman, narrow and elementary. The 
college here keeps the patriotic idea well in view 
in its scope of work, Its aim is to supply to the 
principality the best of advanced teachers, the 
best teachers for intermediate schools, and the 
best for elementary schools, The conditions 
offered at Cardiff for the training of the latter are 
exceptional. The Education Department recog- 
nises many of the ordinary degree subjects as 
equivalent for certificate subjects, making it 
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possible for a Queen’s scholar to work at th 
same time for degree and certificate, and rende : 
ing the work more agreeable. In like manner the 
Hall, the great auxiliary of the college, offers all 
it has of advantages to such students ; they 
share the ordinary life of the Hall without ies 
destined to associate exclusively with th : 
doing the same work as themselves. There is . 
variety which makes college life so pleasant na 
helpful to women, and an absence of the monoton 
which hinders rather than stimulates activity, 
THE LIFE. 

A word now as to the life of the students at 
the Hall. Some have separate study bedrooms 
some share them, while others share a common 
study and have cubicle and separate bedrooms 
In the New Hall the rooms are specially 
arranged to provide separate study-bedrooms ed 
there will still be a common study and separate 
bedrooms and cubicles. ‘There will be a large 
dining-room and day room, which may upon 
special occasions be thrown into one, making a 
fine room of eighty feet long. The large library 
will also serve as study, and for recreation there 
will be a garden with winter and summer lawn 
tennis courts. Prayers are read at eight, and 
breakfast follows, 1.15 is the dinner hour, and 
the evening meal, high tea at 6.15—cocoa 
being placed in the dining room at 9 o'clock. 
Certain hours are reserved by the students as 
silent study hours, but after 9 o'clock music and 
other forms of recreation may reign supreme. 
Tea parties are the chief entertainments indulged 
in, and a Hall Debating Society and an Elocu- 
tion Society add to the evening distractions. 

THE FEES. 

The fees of 30 gs., 36 gs., and 40 gs. per annum 
for the three terms of ten and a half weeks each 
vary according to accommodation. The annual 
fee for tuition at the college is £10. A large 
number of Scholarships, ranging from £30 to £10, 
are awarded on the result of examination every 
September. A student may thus obtain a degree 
at a very moderate outlay of money. 

It is matter for rejoicing that the door 
through which women may pass to great 
educational opportunities is widening. Women 
need preparation for facing life, especially if they 
intend to become teachers, or compete for a 
livelihood in any way. “The world is mine,” 
cried Monte Cristo on emerging from the 
dungeon. Compared with those who have no 
educational advantages, this cry may well be 
made by such women as come out to face the 
world after a successful college career. 


AS A LITTLE CHILD. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


‘¢ As a little child, a little child ? 
Then how can I enter in? 
I am scarred, and hardened, and soul-defiled, 
With traces of sorrow and sin. 
Can I turn backward the tide of years 
And wake my dead youth at my will?” 
“Nay, but thou canst, with thy grief and thy 
fears, 
Creep into My arms and be still.” 


“ I know that the lambs in the heavenly fold 
Are sheltered and kept in Thy heart ; 

But I—I am old, and the gray from the gold 
Has bidden all brightness depart. 

The gladness of ater the faith and the truth, 
Lie withered or shrouded in dust.” 

“ Thou'rt emptied at length of thy treacherous 

strength ; 

Creep into My arms now—and trust.” 


“ Ig it true ? can I share with the little ones there 
A child’s happy rest on Thy breast he 

“‘ Aye, the tenderest care will answer thy prayer, 
My love is for thee as the rest. 

It will quiet thy fears, will wipe away tears — 
Thy murmurs shall soften to psalms, 

Tby sorrows shall seem but a feverish dream. 
in the rest—in the rest in My arms.” 


ee a 
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pooKS WORTH READING. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA.* 
BY PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI. 
PART III. 


Ar the request of Pico della Mirandola, 
Savonarola was recalled to Florence by Lorenzo 
de Medici. Pico had incurred the displeasure of 
the Papacy by his book containing nine hundred 
propositions which had been censured by Rome. 
He had published an “ Apology,” but the Pope 
threatened excommunication unless all he had 
said was retracted. Lorenzo had undertaken to 
mediate, but the affair had assumed so serious an 
aspect that Pico, sorely needing counsel, be- 
thought him of the grave friar, whose enthusiasm 
and piety had produced upon him so profound an 
impression. Lorenzo, at his earnest request, 
determined to recall Savonarola, affixing his own 
geal to the document and despatching it to the 
superiors of the Order. 


Thus the foe of the Medici, and the destroyer 
of their power, was summoned back to St. Mark’s 
at the instance of their chief. Pico was as yet 
slightly acquainted with the man of whom he 
was afterwards to become so fervent a disciple ; 
and Lorenzo, with all his keen sagacity, neither 
foresaw the evils he was bringing on his house, 
nor the flame his own hands were kindling in the 
convent that his grandfather had built. 

Savonarola hastened to obey the summons, but 
ashe once more traversed the lovely mountain 

- passes he experienced a strange presentiment of 
coming change. 
A GUIDING VOICE. 


He felt himself drawn by an irresistible force 
towards some new and mysterious fate. It was 
a hot season, and he became exhausted by the 
fatigues of the journey and great mental excite- 
ment. At Pianoro, about eight miles from 
Bologna, his strength suddenly failed, and he 
was unable to continue his or to take any 
sustenance. All at once a mysterious stranger 
appeared before him, restored his courage and 
strength, led him to a hospice, forced him to 
take food, and then bore him company to 
Florence. On reaching the San Gallo ae the 
stranger said to him, ‘‘ Remember to do that for 
which God hath sent thee,” and then dis- 
appeared. . . . The rumour of how he had been 
called back to Florence at Lorenzo’s desire, and 
how much anxiety Pico had shown to consult 
him, soon attracted the public attention, and all 
became anxious to hear his voice. At first his 
lessons were attended only by the friars ; then a 
few laymen sought admittance, and he was 
obliged to consent to their request. In the 
convent garden of St. Mark’s, beneath a damask- 
rose tree, that, owing to the veneration of the 
brotherhood, has been regrafted down to our 
own times, he began to expound the Apocalypse 
to a large and enthusiastic congregation. Then, 
almost without his being aware of it, his lectures 
were gradually transformed into sermons. The 
audience increased daily ; the orator spoke in a 
higher tone, and he was urged by the general 
entreaty to again mount the pulpit and preach to 
the people in church. When no longer able to 
refuse the request, he begged his hearers first to 
beseech the Lord to enlighten his mind, and 
finally, one Saturday, issued the following 
announcement : ‘To-morrow we will speak in 
church, and give a lecture and sermon.” 


THE GREAT PREACHER, 


It was the ist of August, 1489; the church of 
St. Mark was tbronged with people, some 
sitting, some standing, others clinging to the iron 
gratings, in order to see and hear the preacher, 
who, after remaining unnoticed in Florence, had 
gained so great a reputation in Upper Italy. At 
last Savonarola appeared in the pulpit ; he con- 
tinued his exposition of the Apocalypse, and the 
walls of St. Mark echoed for the first time with 
his three already well-known conclusions, At 
one moment the audience was raised to a trans- 
port of ecstasy by his intellectual might and en- 
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thusiasm, and his voice resounded with an 
almost supernatural effect. He had achieved a 
signal success ; all Florence spoke of him, and 
even the learned men forsook Plato to discuss 
the merits of the new Christian preacher. 

Fra Bartolommeo, one of his followers, has 
given us a picture of the man who was thus able 
to stir the souls of the people; and Giovanni 
della Corniola, a noble portrait in an intaglio 
now to be seen in the Uffizii at Florence. 
Symmonds, in his Renaissance in Italy, thus 
describes this work of art: “ A thick hood covers 
the whole head and shoulders . . . . from a 
deeply sunken eye socket emerges—scarcely seen, 
but powerfully felt—the eye that blazed with 
lightning. The nose is strong, prominent, and 
aquiline, with wide nostrils, capable of terrible 
dilation under the stress of vehement emotion. 
The mouth has full, compressed, projecting lips ; 
it is large, as if made fora torrent of eloquence. 
The face is ugly, but not repulsive, and, in spite 
of its strength, it shows signs of feminine sensi- 
bility.” 

A PORTRAIT. 

The impress of his life was stamped upon his 
features; the hours of communion with the Un- 
seen lit his countenance with a heavenly 
radiance. Prayer was as the air he breathed, 
and his eye had the far-off look of one who has 
seen visions that have transported him into the 
presence of God Himself. 

The power of his influence, however, was not 
vested in the wonderful magnetism of his per- 
sonality. His literary work shows him to have 
been a man of strong originality of thought. 


When we remember that he lived in the 
fifteenth century, when Marsilio Ficino was 
esteemed the greatest of European philosophers, 
it must certainly be granted that Savonarola was 
one of the first to emancipate philosophy from 
the yoke of the ancients, and that our praises 
are just and based on a close and impartial ex- 
amination of his works. The old biographer, 
Burlamacchi, who was personally acquainted 
with the friar, says of him: ‘‘ That even in his 
early childhood he would not judge authors 
according to their fame, nor be content to accept 
opinions merely because they were in vogue, 
but always kept his eye fixed on truth and reason.” 
These brief, simple words give a better portrait 
of the man than any furnished by later bio- 
graphers; and we ourselves, after prolonged 
study of our author's works, can accept the old 
chronicler's verdict. 

PROPHET AND MARTYR. 

. Whatever may have been Savonarola’s 
mission, whatever his temper, whatever his aims, 
it was imperative for us to define his place as a 
thinker, and decide whether he was or was not 
to be ranked among the ze‘v men. 

We are now convinced that, unless we place 
him at the head of these men, of whom he was 
the precursor and prophet, and of whose hervic 
virtues, daring aspirations, and fantastic errors 
he had so large a share, we shall never be able 
to understand his true character. So far, in 
spite of all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, no one has yet arrived at an exact defini- 
tion of its worth. No just comparison can be 
drawn between Savonarola and the contem- 
porary philosophers and learned men, for he was 
not only opposed to Paganism, but took a far 
more serious view of the problems of life. His 
real originality consisted in recognising the 
weight of reason, experience, and conscience in 
both scientitic and practical questions, but with- 
out separating science from the religion in which 
he believed, and without admitting —as man 
then admitted—that man might hold one faith 
in philosophy and another inreligion. And in 
virtue of this he was the precursor, prophet, and 
martyr of the new epoch. 

The pamphlets and tracts Savonarola gave to 
the world in 1492 marked a period in religious 
teaching. In his tract on mental prayer he 
tells us— 

He who prays must address God as though he 
were in His presence, inasmuch as the Lord is 
everywhere, in every place, in every man, and 
especially in the soul of the just. . . . In prayer 
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a man may take heed to his words, and this is a 
wholly material thing ; he may take heed to the 
sense of his words, and this is rather study than 
prayer; finally, he may fix his thoughts on God, 
and this is the only true prayer. We must 
consider neither the words nor the sentences, 
but lift our soul above ourself, and almost lose 
self in the thought of God. This state once 
attained, the believer forgets the world and 
worldly desires, and has, as it were, a fore- 
shadowing of heavenly bliss. 

Writing on the love of Jesus Christ, he says: 

Man, in fact, is continually iy from 
humanity to divinity, when animated by this 
love, which is the sweetest of all affections, 
inasmuch as it penetrates the soul, masters the 
body, and causes the faithful to walk the earth 
like one floating in ecstacy. 

THE BOOK THAT WAS A WORLD. 

Savonarola believed himself favoured with 
direct communication from God : 

Nevertheless, when it was a question of 
convincing others, silencing the conceit and 
importunity of the learned, or of winning general 
belief for extraordinary hing, the authority of 
a book was indispensable in that age. But what 
authority could he accept save that of the Holy 
Scriptures, the only book in which he had faith ? 
Who would dare to resist the word of the Lord ? 
The Bible had been the surest guide of his youth, 
the consoler of his griefs; it had educated and 
informed his mind. There was no verse in it 
that he had not committed to memory, no page 
that he had not commented on, and from which he 
had not derived some idea for his sermons. By 
force of study and meditation he had ceased to 
regard the Bible as a book. It wasa world, a 
living, speaking, infinite world, in which the 

t, present, and future were all revealed to 


im. 5 

In 1491 Savonarola writes, “I began publicly 
to expound the Revelation in‘the church of San 
Marco. During the course of the year I con- 
tinued to develop to the Florentines these three 
propositions : that the Church would be 
renewed in our own time; that before that 
renovation God would strike all Italy with a 
fearful chastisement; that these things would 
happen shortly.” 

PREPARE YE THE WAY. 

Tho church of St. Mark could no longor 
contain the crowds that flocked to hear tho 
monk, therefore, in Lent, 1491, Savonarola 
preached in the Duomo. From that hour his 
was as “a voice crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye tho way of the Lord.”  Throngs 
pressed into the vast edifice to hang upon his 
words, His spirit aflame with the burning 
desire to stamp out the corruptions of the time 
had caught the soncrous cadences of the ancient 
prophets. The wickedness of Italy was de- 
nounced in the words of Malachi and Jeremiah. 
The very stillness with which his words wore 
received scomed only the lull before the storm. 
The priests and great ecclesiastics wore do- 
nounced by him with unsparing fidelity. 

In these days there is no grace, no gift of the 
Holy Spirit that may not be bought and sold. On 
the other hand, the poor are oppressed by 
grievous burdens, and when they are called to 
pay sums beyond their means, tho rich cry unto 
thom, “Give me the rest.” There be some who, 
having but an income of fifty pay a tax of one 
hundred, while the rich pay little, since the 
taxes are imposed at their pleasure. When 
widows come weeping, they are bidden to go to 
sleep. When the pour complain, they are told 
tu pay and pay again. 

Writing at this time to Fra Domenico de 
Fescia, Savonarola says :— 

Our work goes on well, for God helps us 
marvellously, although the chief men of the city 
are against us, and many fear that we may meet 
with the fate of Fra Bernardino. But [I have 
faith in the Lord; He gives me daily greater 
courage and perseverance, and I preach the 
regeneration of the Church, taking the Scrip- 
tures as my sole guide. Be of yood cheer and 
return quickly, that I may tell ye the marvellous 
deeds of the Lord. 


oe ee TO 
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On the fourth day after Easter, Savonarola 


was invited to preach at the Palace of the 
Signory. 

I am here in the waters of Tiberias (he said). 
In the presence of the Signo 
master of myself as in church, 
constrained to be more m and urbane, 
even as Christ in the house of the Pharisee. I 
must tell you, then, that all the evil and all the 
good of the city depend from its head, and 
therefore great is the responsibility even for 
small sins, since if he followed the ri 
the whole city would be sanctified. 
fore must fish in this sea with nets that ean hold 
the smallest fish, nor must we employ overmuch 
caution ; but, on the contrary, speak frankly and 
openly. Tyrants are incorrigible because they 
are proud, because they love flattery, and 
because they will not restore ill-gotten gains. 
They leave all in the hands of bad ministers ; 
they succumb to flattery ;:they hearken not unto 
the poor, and neither do they condemn the rich: 
they expect the poor and the peasantry to work 
for them without reward, or auffer their minis- 
ters to expect this ; they corrupt voters and farm 
out the taxes to vate the burdens of the 
people. Ye must therefore remove dissensions, 
do justice, and exact honesty from all. 


The sermon sowed the first germ of hatred in 
the heart of the man he had thus designated as 
tyrant. In July, 1491, Savonarola was elected 
prior of St. Mark; he at once refused to comply 
with the usual custom of doing homage to the 
Magnificent. “I consider my election is owed 
to God alone,” he said. Lorenzo was deeply 
offended, but recognising the power the new 
prior exercised over the popular mind he deter- 
mined to attempt to conciliate him by shower- 
ing rich gifts on the monastery. The money 
given for distribution to the poor was sent back 
to the donor, and finding that presents were of 
no avail, Lorenzo sent five wealthy citizens of 
Florence to Savonarola to beg him to change 
his manner of preaching, pointing out the dan- 
gers he was incurring for himself and his Order. 
To these representatives Savonarola made 
answer :— 


‘“‘T know that you have not come of your own 
will, but at that of Lorenzo. Bid him do 
penance for his sins, for the Lord is no respecter 
of persons, and spares not the princes of the 
earth.” And when the five citizens hinted that 
he might be sent into exile, he added, ‘‘I fear 
not sentences of banishment, for this city of 
yours is like a mustard seed on the earth. But 
the new doctrine shall triumph, and the old 
shall fall. Although I be a stranger, and 
Lorenzo a citizen, and indeed the first in the 
city, I shall stay, while he will depart.” He 
then spoke in such wise on the state of Florence 
and Italy, that his hearers were amazed by his 
knowledge of public affairs. It was then that he 
predicted before many witnesses, in the sacristy 
of St. Mark, that great changes would befall 
Italy, and that the Magnificent, the Pope, and 
the King of Naples were all near unto death. 


Meanwhile the prior constantly continued to 
warn his followers against any dependence on 
outward observance. 


Wherefore pray ye in spirit (he continucd) 
so that the Lord may grant ye victory, and 
persevere, that He may free ye from your many 
perils. It is easy to lead men to the outer 
life, to mass, to confession ; but hard to guide 
them to the inner life and dispose them to 
grace. It is necessary to shun too many 
ceremonies. Oportet viros se ob omni opere 
evteriori alienare. These ceremonies are 
not essential, inasmuch as they vary in 
different times and places. The ancients lived 
well without them. Now, by many ceremonies 
all is converted into shame and gain, as is proved 
by the universal greed for benetices. Besides, 
by its effects is the cause known, and your city 
having no charity cannot have strong founda- 
tions. Pray ye then in a fervent spirit, so that 
the Lord may give victory to the new doctrine. 
Run not after false knowledge, but examine all 
things by the light of the Scriptures. 

(To be continued.) 


1 do not feel 
erefore am I 


th | 80 briefly told. The mother, somewhat demented 


store. While in the saloon they were arrested 


such wanderers to her heart and supply them 


mother fell asleep sitting in her chair. 
babies, aged respectively two and three and a 
half years, felt no burden of care, no sense of 
obligation, and having eaten to their satisfaction, 
began to romp around, roll over the floor, and 
became very hilarious. 


agility. 


them ready for sleep. She placed them in a 
little bed prepared for wayfarers, knelt beside 
them, and oh, what a heart-wail went up to her 
and their heavenly Father for His loving care 
and Holy Spirit to watch and guide them ! 


when, refreshed by sleep and strengthened by 
food, she came to herself sufficiently to know her 
surroundings, she told the matron her story. 
The judge before whom she was brought was a 
husband and father, and gave a just and wise 
decision of her case, and the matron stood by her 
protégé until she was safely housed in a home. 
Every day, at noontide hour, this W.C.T.U. 
matron bears before the throne of grace this 
new-found friend, and the mother rejoices that 
evil has been turned into good; that hope and 
courage have taken root in her heart, and brought 
a new light in her eye, and a strength of purpose 
in her heart that leads to purer thinking and 
better living. 
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POLICE MATRONS A 
SUCCESS. 


I rEAp ina morning paper a few days ago the 
following paragraph :—“ A well-dressed woman 
ot middle age, with two little tots, pretty as 
waxen dolls, wandered into a saloon at eleven 
o'clock last night.” No sadder sight can be in 
this world than the picture here presented, and 
a police matron gave me the sequel of the story 


The edueational test is the ability to read 
write legibly, and work simple problems in i 
elementary branches of arithmetic, but the higher 
educational test is the possession of such moral 
power as will strengthen the weak, good judgment 
and tact, energy, patience, and perseverance, 
One good point in the law is that a matron be 
appointed for life. She may be dismissed from 
service only after charges have been made and 
an investigation held by proper authorities, 

Marcaret A. Watts, in Union Siynal, 


from intoxication, and tired and lonely from 
waiting for the return of a dissipated, reckless 
husband, started out in the warm, sultry evening 
to take a walk. She and the babies were 
hungry, as they had eaten but little since morn- 
ing. They passed a fruit stand on their way 
and helped themselves from the fruit vendor's 


PROPORTIONATE GIVING. 
Ong of our good workers writes: “T wish in 
some of your articles on proportionate giving 
you would define ‘income.’ There are so many 
who have no income in the dictionary sense of 
the word, but who have something they can 
give.” Our friend then goes on to give what 
seems to us a very good definition. She says: 
‘¢In answer to those who sought my opinion a 
few weeks ago, when the subject was to come 
before their meeting, I said, Income is what you 
have to use, whether it be the reward for labour 
or the result of investment, whatever may come 
to you as a gift, or what you may draw from 
your principal. I well remember a well-to-do 
farmer in our church, who said he did not ‘con- 


sider that he had any income,’ because he ‘had 
not laid up anything’ that year. He had a large, 
fine house, well-appointed, and no lack of any- 
thing. Mr. F. asked him what rent he would 


want for his house, what his crops and other 
sales had brought him, and then said, 

“¢T suppose you think I have an income 
because I have a salary ; but when I have paid 
my house rent and market bills, I have less 
remaining than you.’ 

‘¢ «How about the income ?’ 

‘¢The farmer answered, ‘I never looked at it 
in that way before.’ 

‘Isn't this the trouble with many of our Chris- 
tians? They have never ‘looked at it in that 
way.’ After spending all upon themselves that 
they think they need, if anything is left they 
may give to missions.” 

As this subject of proportionate giving has 
been proposed in different places, one of the 
most common obstacles that confronts us is the 
statement that so many women have no incomes ; 
that is, they have no appreciable amount of 
money over which they have complete control. 
It is difficult to realise that in these days there 
are many women who have positively no money 
they can call their own ; but where this is abso- 
lutely true it is difficult to see how there could 
be any proportion to give. We often hear of 
those in mission lands who unfailingly take out 
the handful of rice or of wheat for the idol or 
the Christian church before the family meal is 
prepared. Is it not possible that in this country, 
where there is a “ will” that the “way” may 
be found to follow this example? “For if there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to that aman hath, and not according to that he 
hath not.” 


by the police and taken to a station and placed 
in the care of a wise and benevolent police 
matron. 

It was her pleasure as well as her duty to take 


with a good warm supper ; whereupon the weary 
The 


The motherly matron 
looked on with womanly admiration at their 


She called them to a halt, and combed out the 
flaxen curls, bathed the round, fat limbs, and got 


The weary mother still slept in her chair; but 


Police matrons are proving themselves a 
necessity to the police force of all large cities. 
The question has been asked, “ Is it not difficult 
to get the right kind of women to fill the matron- 
ship?” It is certainly imperative that none but 
the women of unimpeachable character should 
hold such an office ; and in order to obviate such 
a condition of affairs, an ‘‘ associated committee 
of women on police matrons,” composed of women 
of good standing, and residents in the city in 
which such appointments are made, has been 
formed in many of the cities. The names of 
applicants are inspected by this committee 
before appointments are made. 

Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia, said that he 
was convinced that every police station where 
women had been employed as matrons had been 
greatly improved in outward appearance as well 
as in morals. The prison-life surroundings that 
existed under the old iron cage system, were 
metamorphosed into clean-painted cells, varnished 
floors, and plenty of ventilation. 

Matrons in the larger cities are ready for 
service day and night as well. Part of the duty 
is the searching of female prisoners, and this can 
be done with delicacy and consideration for the 


offender in such a way as to call out the better 
nature. 


ELLIE L ELLE LL, 
CHURCH -GOING. 

““Why people do not go to church,” is a com- 
paratively brief interrogation, but the answer 18 
long and complicated. ‘here are almost as many 
reasons as there are people. It will not do to 
say it is because they do not love God, or be- 
cause they are not religious, for very many of 
them are God-loving and religious, only in a 
different way from the church-going way. We 
have too many proofs of this fact to doubt it, 
and I’m sorry to say, we have also too many 
proofs that church-going does not make people 
God-loving and religious (I use religion in its 
best sense, including morality). The whole 
object or objects of church-going need to be dis- 
cussed in any adequate answer to this question. 
I think the general proposition that pe: ple would 
go to church if they were interested in chureh 18 
true, but why they are not interested 1s another 
story, as our friend Kipling would say. 

Saran Hackett STEVENSON: 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


[ rear, lest in setting forth the political attitude 
of our society and my relation thereto, I am 
doing injustice to its real, though less observed, 
activities. For example, at St. Louis nearly 
thirty distinct departments were passed in review 
by their chiefs, in reports printed and circulated 
throughout the convention, and methods for 
improving all of these departments wore duly 
discussed and acted upon; a strong corps of 
national organisers were selected, and all our 
publishing interests provided for. 

Patiently the “Old Guard” (for so we now 
called the National W.C.T.U.) held on its way. 
What it hoped and prayed for came true, for the 
men who were angry thought better of the 
situation after a while. Ministerial brethren, 
even, who had declared that our pulpit notices 
should be read no longer, changed their minds 
and let us hold meetings in the dear old home 
churches as aforetime. 

At our next National Convention in Phila- 
delphia (autumn of 1885), forty churches were 
opened to our speakers on the Sabbath day, 
though we chose Association Hall in preference 
to the beautiful edifices that were offered us. 
Among the attractive decorations at this Con- 
vention were the banners and other devices that 
had made our booth at the late Exposition in 
New Orleans a fitting symbol of our work. That 
the woman-touch is thus to brighten every nook 
and corner of the earth has always been a 
cardinal doctrine of my creed, coming to me first 
as an intuition, later on as a deduction, but 
always as an emphatic affirmation. _ . 

Two hundred and eighty-two delegates were 
present from forty states and territories. Nearly 
eleven thousand dollars had been received by our 
treasurer, and our convention was conceded to be 
by far the strongest and the best that we had 
ever held. Clearly, our branch of temperance 
work had not “been set back twenty years.” 
Forty-four district and national departments of 
work were provided for; a new constitution was 
adopted, requiring ten cents per capita to be paid 
into the national treasury, instead of five cents as 
heretofore ; our superintendents were organised 
into a committee to confer with the Executive 
Committee, and our headquarters were removed 
from New York, where they had never flourished, 
to Chicago, Ill., where in conjunction with our 
Woman's Temperance Publishing House they 
have greatly gained in power. The White Cross 
movement was this year (1885) adopted as a 
feature of our work, and I was made, perforce, 
superintendent of this new department, also of 
our national department of publications, and had 
that of organisation assigned to me as an 
ex officio duty. 

The Minneapolis Convention in 1886 was held 
in an enormous rink, which was packed to the 
doors whenever any speaker of special promin- 
ence appeared. During the great debate on one 
of the last evenings, the scene was full of a new 
significance, for women of the south, as well as 
of the north, with strong and ready utterance, 
a for prohibition in politics as well as in 
aw, 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this Con- 
vention was the presence of Mrs. Margaret Bright 
Lucas, of London, England, the sister of John 
Bright, and the first president of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. This 
distinguished lady crossed the sea when nearly 
seventy years of age, in token of sisterly good- 
will toward American temperance women and 
their work. She came under the escort of our 
own Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, and accom 
panied by two other English ladies. Her recep 
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tion was magnificent, the convention rising in 
separate groups, first the Crusaders in a body, 
second the women of New England, then of the 
Middle States, after these the Western, and the 
Pacific coast, and last (by way of climax) the 
Southern representatives, while the Koglish and 
American flags waved from the platform, and all 
joined in singing “God save the Queen.” 

In 1887 we once more wended our way south- 
ward, Baltimore (in 1878), Louisville (in 1881), 
and St. Louis (in 1884) having been the three 
points farthest south, at which the National 


Convention had been held up to this date. 


Ample preparations were made for us by tho 


ladies of Nashville, Tennessee, the Athens of the 
nation as well as of the south—if the proportion 
of students to inhabitants and the number and 
variety of institutions of learning is considered. 


On the opening morning a rare picture was 


presented in the handsomely adorned hall with 
341 delegates present from thirty-seven states, 
five territories, and the district of Columbia, and 
the platform crowded with notables of Vanderbilt 


University and the M.E. Church, South, with 


whom this great institution outranks all others, 
as Harvard does with the people of New Eng- 
land. The Southern delegates were out in force, 
and it was admitted by the press, which treated 
us most courteously, that there was no denying 
the fact that this convention was not made up of 
the kind of women dreaded in that conservative 
region, but that our delegates were well dressed, 
sunny-faced, winsome home women, and at tho 
same time women with minds of their own. 


William Jones, the noted English Quaker and 


Peace philanthropist, was our guest at this 
convention, and a magnificent reception was 
given in his honour, at which the National 
W.C.T.U. officers and leading Southern ladies 
assisted in receiving. 


Pundita Ramabai, in her white robes, was a 


central figure, and her plaintive appeal for the 
high-caste Hindu widows a memorable event in 
the convention. 


We adopted our customary resolutions on 


controverted points, the Southern press making 
certainly no more ado than the Northeru had 
often made under like circumstances. 
following resolutions would have been bomb- 
shells in the camp a few years earlier, but now 
the first two occasioned almost no debate, and 
the third and fourth were adopted with practical 
unanimity, excepting the dissent of lowa and a 
few other delegates. 


The 


Resolved. That the success of municipal 


suffrage in Kansas convinces us that no stronger 


weapon has been hurled against the liquor 
power ; and we therefore urge upon our members 
the importance of trying to secure this power in 
any and all states and territories where there is 
a prospect of success in such an undertaking. 

Resolved. That an amendment to the national 
Constitution is the final goal of all those efforts 
for the enfranchisement of women which shall 
deal the death blow to the liquor traftic, and for 
the first time provide adequate protection for the 
home. 

Resolved. That we rejoice in the great 
successes that have been gained by the Pro- 
hibition party during the past year, and we 
again pledge it in our hearty cv-operation, 
assuring it of our prayers and sympathy. 

Resolved. That we ask the Prohibition party 
at its coming National Convention to re-aftirm 
its former position in regard to woman’s ballot. 


We placed on record our protest against 
personalities in politics, sending the same to the 
leaders of all parties, and we rejoice that later 
campaigns have largely fulfilled our hopes, 
except that the after-election abuse of the 
W.C.T.U. and its leaders, by old party organs, 
has been, in view of the beneficent work and 
record of the society, nothing less than un- 
manly, and we feel assured that history wi!l so 
pronounce it. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


THE FEMININE NOVEL. 
To the Editors of Tue Woman's SiaNat. 

Mespames,—Is it unfair to suggest the culture 
of our spiritual faculties is weakened through 
reading books which, by their ungenerous criti- 
cisms of social relations, tend to manifest the 
evil rather than the good in whose light im- 
purity dies! Without wishing to withhold the 
reverence due to our human body, as one of 
God’s good gifts essential to the manifestation 
of spirit on this plane of existence, we must all 
admit that it is often the instrument of “our 
humiliation,” as those whose intellectual energies 
are weakened by the compulsory endurance of 
physical Lore can daily testify. 

Even that apostle of “sound psychology,” the 
lamented Mr. W. Pater, withdrew a much 
admired paragraph on the duty of training the 
emotions, lest his ‘“ weaker brethren” should 
forget the still higher duty of cthical culture, 
‘whose root is purity, whose flower is a self- 
less love, and whose fruit is the service of man.” 

The Christian Register (U.S.A.), in a discern- 
ing appreciation of ‘‘ Marcella,” says : ‘‘ The false 
note in novels of the ‘ Heavenly Twins’ variety, 
and in much quasi-fictitious writing on the 
altruistic reconstruction of society, comes 
from the writers posing as leaders of a crusade 
when, in fact, they are only field correspondenis 
writing in hot haste for to-morrow’s issue of the 
Daily Sensation.” 

Fortunately we have many authors who, like 
Goethe, make the denouement of their drama or 
novel turn upon service as the highway to happi- 
ness, as in “ All Sorts and Conditions,” ‘“‘A Sage 
of Sixteen,” “Joanna Traill,” and ‘ Ideala,” in 
which Madame Sarah Grand truly teaches sound 
ethics often demanding the repression of our 
emotional nature. Those who believe life is 
worth living only in so far as it affords us oppor- 
tunity to contribute something towards the 
commonweal may be pardoned for thinking 
books, which encourage the pursuit of personal 
happiness to the neglect of social or domestic 
duty, frivolous. True friendship will ever agree 
with Lowell— 

“That love for one from which there doth not 

spring 
Wide love for al!, is but a base and worthless 
thing.” 
E. L. Camuier. 


A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of Tag Woman’s Siana. 


MespaMes,—More and more I value your 
SicnaL. It warms one's heart on 80 many 
themes and keeps one in touch with so much 
May I make one suggestion? You often recom- 
mend a book, or write a review of one that sets 
one longing to read it. But, alas ! how is this 
to be done? One cannot buy every book we 
seo recommended. You say send to a good 
circulating library. Yes ; but what is the answer, 
“Not in” or Not here.” You wait in vain, 
and at last in despair give it up. Amid all the 
enterprises and needs that you touch, is it quite 
impossible to meet this?) Would some of your 
readers (as hungry as J am for something better 
than the ordinary novel that is found in cirenlat- 
ing libraries) join me in buying some of these 
books of which you write, and then passing thein 
on through parcel post! Lf a secretary could be 
found,and a depot for the books to come back to, 
and a plan made for after disposal, | do not see 
why this should not be worked, and so others 
beside myself would be gratitied.  Karnest 
workers inust have some recreational reading, as 
a child must have its gaine of play ; same time 
they do not want “ trashy books" of the kind so 
often to be found on the shelves of seaside 
libraries. Is it too much to invite correspon- 
dence on the subject from some of your earnest 
and energetic members /— Yours truly, 

CoLEBROOK, 
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OUR WORKHOUSES. 
To the Editors of Tae Woman's Sianat. 

Mespames,—In the paper on “ Socialism,” 
quoted in Tae Woman's Siunat for August 16th, 
there occurs a very unfair description of work- 
house infirmaries, as a whole. As I suppose you 
endorse this opinion, I should like to point 
out that there are many exceptions to the pic- 
ture drawn in it in the following words :— 


“Neither in the workhouse nor in the public 
asylum does a man receive the appetising, nutri- 
tious food and the kindly care necessary to pro- 
mote his cure, but the coarsest and cheapest fare 
is given him, and insult, tyranny, and harshness 
from well-paid and well-fed officials become his 
daily portion.” Ours is not one of the largest 
workhouses, and the infirmary is by no means 
an ideal place as is that of Birmingham, but the 
sick are well cared for, and a trained nurse is in 
charge of each ward. I have never heard a 
patient complain of such treatment as that re- 
ferred to above, though they ma grumble about 
their illnesses. One of the male nurses writes 
last week of a patient suffering from phthisis, 
who had discharged himself, and about whom [ 
made inquiries. “‘ He will do himself no good by 
going away from the regular life he has here, 
and as a proof of that he was well cared for I 
may mention what he was having, viz., 2 quarts 
of milk, 2 eggs, 1 lemon, 1 pint of beef tea, with 
vegetables and custard daily, and fish twice a 
week, and as much bread an butter as he could 
” 

The officer who wrote has spent a good deal 
of money in getting pictures for the walls, and 
has bought a musica instrument for the men. 
He is not singular in his interest in his patients. 
He complains of the monotony of the life, but 
this can only be cured by voluntary effort, and 
generally the guardians are glad of any practical 
help that is offered, such as the starting of the 
Brabazon Society. 

Weshould remember from what sort of homes 
most of the patients come, and to which they 
hope to return, before we are too requiring in 
our demands. Also in criticising, we should 
contrast things with what has been, not with an 
ideal which we formed when we grew up in 
sheltered homes. We have only to read the 
‘‘ Life of Agnes Jones” to realise what a change 
for the better has taken place, and we shall 
help further reforms more by keeping to facts 
than by sweeping Souein aon. SOE tealy, 
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A shilling edition of W. T. Stead’s bovk, en- 
titled “If Christ came to Chicago,” has just 
been issued. The book has now gone into the 
120th thousand. The only way in which the 
cheaper edition differs from that at half-a-crown 
is that it is in paper covers and lacks the coloured 
plan frontispiece—an omission which by many is 
regarded as an improvement rather than other- 


wise. 
* *& 


Colours seen by candlelight do not look the 
same by day. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Sold by Agents everywhere at 2/8, 2/6, 2/4, 2 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


The Great Tower Street Tea Company, Limited, 5, Jewry 
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A SUFFRAGE CATECHISM. 


Prepared by the New York Constitutional 
Convention Campaign. 


Q. Under a representative form of Govern: 
ment, such as ours, who should make the laws? 

A. The people. 

Q. Do the people make the laws ! 

A. No; half of the people are relieved (?) 
from makiog the laws. 


Q. Who make the laws ? 

A. Men. 

Q. Who gave men the right to make the 
laws? 

A. Men. 


Q. Do not the lawa concern women ? 

A. They certainly do. 

Q. May women not take part in making the 
laws which they must obey ? 

A. They may not. Men alone make the laws 
for women and men. 

Q. If awoman transgress the law, who decides 
the penalty, tries, convicts, and punishes her ! 

A. en. 

Q. Who sit on the juries before whom men 
and women are tried ! 

A. Men only. 

Is this what tha constitution means by 
“the judgment of his (or her] peers” ? 
A. Manifestly not. 
. May not mothers help make the lawa that 
decide their legal relations to their children ? 
No; men make the laws, and in only six 
States of the Union has the married mother the 
legal right to her children. 

Q. Why is the law so one-sided ! 

A. Because one sex alone has been making 
the laws. 

Who make the laws that decide the rights 
of husband and wife in case of separation ! 

A. Men only. 

Q. When a husband brutally assaults his 
wife who make and enforce the laws that punish 
him? 

A. Men. 

Q. Who make the laws concerning the 
property-rights of husband and wife ? 

A. Men. 

Q. Who pay taxes? 

A. Men and women. 

Q. Is the property of women taxed the same 
as that of men? 

A. Higher as a rule. 

Q. Who make the laws governing taxation ? 

A. Men. 

Who may say how tax-moneys collected 
from men and women shall be used ? 

A. Men only. 

Q. May not a capable women who runs her 
own farm or other busness have a vote in 
elections that concern her interests as much as 
those of any man ?! 

A. No, but the most incapable 
enploy may. 

Q. May not a woman of education, who 
understands the questions of the day, vote? 

A. No, but the most ignorant of men may. 

. May not women who teach the boys in 
our schools vote ? 


man in her 
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A. No, but the boys they instruc 
twenty-one, may vote. . : * 
May mothers who have given sons to th 
State and nurtured them in the fear of (iud ed 
ee of A laees Med they not vote ? 
; t) 


Q. Why not ? 

A. Because they are women. 

ot Why does a conscientious woman want to 
vote 


A. So she may help to enact laws that wi 
better the conditions of society. ne 

Q. Would women vote if the privileze were 
granted them ? ‘ 

A. In Wyoming a greater percentage of 
women vote than men, and that, too, when it is 
often necessary to walk or drive many miles to 
the polling places. 

. Who may vote? 

A. All men, white or black, native or foreign 
rich or poor, educated or ignorant, drunk or 
sober, may vote. , 

Q. Does this seem to you to be right? Do 
you think the women of New York should be 
enfranchised? Would you like your daughters 
to receive equal pay for equal work with your 
sons ? 

If you would, sign the petition for Equal 
Suffrage. 

If you regard women as individuals, and if you 
believe in the principles of this Government, 
you must concede that it is but simple justice 
that New York woman be put in possession of © 
the ballot. 


Fifty young woman, not more than twenty 
years each, sailed from London on Thursday as 
free emigrants for Western Australia. They 
have b2en carefully selected and yo under 
Government auspicas, and must not be con- 
founded with the fifty young women who are 
wanted a3 wives for settlers in the New 
Australia that is being founded in Patagonia, yet 
there is little doubt that the fifty young ladies 
who sailed on Thursday will find homes and 
husbands if they choose to aczept them. 

* * *& 


A lady missionary at Likoma, on Lake Nyasa, 
Central Africa, was recently telling her girls 
about the number of poor people in England 
who needed to be taught, and how there were 
persons who thought the missionaries ought to 
stay at home. One of the native girls quickly © 
replied, ‘‘ Would they leave us all to ba burned 
up in the fire?” e * * 


Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of the W.C.T.U., one of 
the best speakers on the American platform, has 
been addressing crowded meetings in the Western 
States on the position of the Jewish Government 
when it assumed tocarry out the principle, “It 
is not the province of political parties to cover 
the domiin of morals. In individual matters 
you may follow your own conscientious con- 
victions, but in political matters you musé secure 
results,” * * * 


It has been estimated that out of every 5,000 
communicants in England 4,949 stay at home, 
and only one gocs abroad to obey the Lord’s last 
command —Church Monthly. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


Tusre is a good deal of co-education in colleges 
that do not admit girls after all, if what a student 
writes be true. He says— 


"Tis for the girl that we decorate and furnish 
our rooms with such an elaboration of ornament 
and such an excess of comfort ; for her that we 
write our music and our plays; and it is the 
hands of Esau that minister, in our athletics, to 
her love of glory. She comes unbidden and un- 
attended to vespers at chapel and to dinner at 
commons, where ravenousness is partly stayed 
by her presence in the gallery. She comes in 
glorious panoply of red or blue or orange to the 

es, surrounded by admirers less keenly 
anxious for victory than herself. She sits upon 
the window-seat overlooking the green campus, 
a plate of Welsh-rarebit in her lap and a glass 
of Apollinaris on the ledge beside her, while 
her host makes impromptu tea in the urn upon 
his desk, which no draping of linen can disguise 
into a buffet. She permits us to believe that 
the “ assemblies” and ‘‘ promenades”’ are ours, 
but is serenely aware that her preferences direct 
and control them. At the end of the academic 

, when the dying class sings its swan-song, in 
neroic effort to appear gay to the last, the 
victorious Girl flings off all disguise and appears 
as the acknowledged mistress of the college. 
The old red buildings are lit in her honour, and 
the rugged elms filled with the glory of Japanese 
lanterns in endless perspective. For her, gardens 
and bowers are made upon the barren places, 
and the tennis-courts are covered with a dancing- 
floor. She invades our clubs, and causes a 
topsyturveydom that it takes weeks to repair. 
Nothing is sacred to her, and she comes in 
numbers that are resistless, in a whiteness of 
lace and muslin that is irresistible. 


Tenderness in tha conjugal heart is much 
more common than grace in the conjugal manner. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


The closing week of the Session has been 
marked by the passing of various bills, and the 
usual votes of supply, to the several departments 
of State. The attendance at the House has been 
meagre, and but for the officials of Government 
and members who had special interests to 
advocate it would have been difficult to continue 
the business till the close of the week. From 
the questions that have been pressed upon the 
Government, it is evident very strong hostility 
prevails against the House of Lords, but it was 
premature to expect that the Government would 
commit itself to the exact course to be adopted 
iu carrying out the national will. No graver 
subject has been brought before Parliament, and 
it will require both time and calm deliberation 
to handle it with the consummate wisdom it 
deserves. 


As an evidence of the democratic spirit of the 
age, it was announced that a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell would be erected in the House pro- 
vided the National Exchequer next year ad- 
mitted of the outlay. It is nearly fifty years 
since such a pro was discussed and rejected. 


One of the most cheering statements made 
was by Mr. Acland in passing the Educational 
Grant. There has been a net increase, during the 
year, of attendance at the English public schools 
of 229,000 children. Surely the national money 
could not be better spent than in educating the 
coming voters of the country. In passing the Irish 
Educational Grant, Mr. Morley intimated that 
he did not despair of finding means by which 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools might participate 
in the grant. 


The Postmaster-General’s Report for the 
year ending 31st of March last is, on the whole, a 
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record of progress, though there is a slight fall- 
ing off here and there. The estimated number of 
letters, post-cards, circulars, newspapers, etc., 
amounted to 2,7994 millions, showing an increase 
of 2-4 per cent. The total number of officials on 
the permanent establishment is about 75,000, of 
whom nearly 11,000 are women. 


The Local Government Bill for Scotland 
has emerged from the ordeal of the House of 
Lords with two or three amendments, the chief 
of which is the clause empowering local authori- 


| ties to acquire land for workmen’s dwellings, 
| which was negatived. As the rejection of this 


amendment would have sacrificed the whole 
bill, the Commons accepted it. 

The number of bills passed during the 
Session far exceeds the expectation of both 
sides of the House. As a matter of fact, not 
only has Sir William Harcourt’s programme been 
fultilled to the letter, but ten bills not mentioned 
in his statement of 18th July have been passed. 
This is the more remarkable inasmuch as the 
Government has _ encountered considerable 
opposition both from its friends and opponents. 


The resignation of such members as Sir 
James Whitehead and Mr. J. A. Picton will be 
a loss to the Liberal benches, but if the 
Leicester voters succeed in returning Mr. H. 
Broadhurst and Mr. Hazell, their vacant places 
will be again well filled. 


The passing of the Appropriation Bill is the 
well-known signal for the close of the Session. 
To facilitate its progress through all its stages, a 
sufficient number of members remained at their 
posts; but even then several members with 
crotchets to ventilate embraced the opportunity. 


Nothing further remained to be done save 
the prorogation of Parliament by Royal man- 
date, which was received early on Saturday. 


ANATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 
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Telegrams—‘“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
Glasgow. 
Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 


decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Blevator. Blectric Light. 
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license for that district), and in —— to her WHITE RIBBON C0., LIMITED. 


appeal ree! ei ronnie? their hart ibaorte 

t : resident, took t' y 

s direction 1, presicten . LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By 


and added a few remarks. Mrs. T. Coope, of 
Frances E. Willard. Introduction by an 


Birmingham, was also present. 
August being holiday month all round, meetings ; 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note b 
Willen Oloth, $e. 64.3 pill, Ba, poet ee” 


and such things being for the nonce given up, yet 
the Women’s Temperance Association has been at 
“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Fr 
WILLARD and her Slaswoniad, “Mime: 


work in a holiday way, and thus gathered frait that 
Brace Nogtox. With Introduction by Lapy 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WOBLD's WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
WoMAN’s SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


100. 

MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Single copier, 1d.; 63 
per 100. ; 

A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. By Miss 
Frances EK. Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 63, 


per 100. : 
SOC{AL PURITY. By Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Single copies, 1d. ; 6s. per 100. 
WHITE LIFE FORTWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 63. per 100. 
ie ee 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 64., by 
post 8d. 

ANNUAU LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 63. per 100. 

OUR PORTRAIT ALBUM. Price 6d., post free. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. New aad 
revised Edition. Price 1s. ' 

THE DRINK QUESTION. By Dr. Kate Mitchell. 
Price 2s, 64d. 

DRAWING ROOM PLEDGE LOOKS. Nett 9d. 

SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADGE, Quite new, 


price 1s. : ; 
NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. Price 1s., post 


free, ; S 
THE WHITE RIBBON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price 3s. 


ne 
24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON 
STREET, E.C 


perhaps otherwise would not have been garnered. 
Two picnics have again been given to the girls 
in the restaurants, coffee taverns, etc., who are Henry Somerset. Price 6s., carriage 
members, and though the weather was not propitioas | ** WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS [= 
all enjoyed themselves. We, whose lines have A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. P t 
in fen eo hat | apps: BY ae 
e of these ey e the ADDRESS BY LADY HENR 
NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. psa | ee ——, ag ge Annual Council, 1894. a a 
GArnsporovGcH.—On Wednesday members of the | Severa’ 0 em brought a friend, and each friend | CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK : Our 
Mothers’ Meeting and their friends had a pleasant | expressed a wish to join the Association, so in this Life. Written and designed by Lady Yieste 
ride to Gringley. On the return journey they called | way, New recruits have been enlisted. A temperance Somerset. Post free, 2s. 
at Sandy Forze, where a picnic was held in the garden bas bean given and by this means|“ HIRING FAIRS,” with preface by Adeline, 
orchard. After tea, games were indulged in, some have heard of the work and become interested. Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., 6s. per 100, 
pledges taken, and hearty thanks accorded to the Mrs. D. R. Jones bas given a course of lectures at WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Mies Frances &, 
Rev. W. and Mrs. Robinson for the kindly way in Openshaw (on the scientific aspect of the Temper- Willard. Price 3s., post free. 
which they contributed to the success of the | ance question) and has adapted them for mothers’ | HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
gathering. meetings; these have been much enjoyed, the Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. ; 
BEXLEY HEATH.—At a meeting of this branch | women even going in for examination at their close. GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity, 
the following resolution was moved, seconded, an WIMBLEDON.—Again availing themselves of Mr. Denne a Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset. 
carried unanimously :—That we cordially invite the | W. T. Stead’s kindness in throwing open the grounds post 
eedical men of this neighbourhood to co-operate | of Cambridge House, Wimbledon Park Road, the gi icnltiie sf ee By Mrs, Pearsall 
with the Committee and members of tbe local | Wimbledon Branch of the B.W.T.A. held another | nag a TENCE 2. to ae 28. 6d., post free, 
branch of the B, W.T.A. in their endeavour to spread | lawn ee | on Wednesday, when friends from HERHOOD. By Mrs, 
the principles of Total Abstinence, by abstaining | Kingston and Brixton took part. While the younghe ect Tlie: alla Price 64., post 
from recommending alcoholic drinks in all cases | members of the party amused themselves with the age 
where the T. A. pledge has been taken. That when swings, etc , others made a tour of the grounds to rs a D bea wel By Mrs. JosEPH 
bound to administer alcohol, we very earnestly beg | admire the.beautiful view, the prolific fruit trees,and | wp MORIES OF THE y pve 1s. 1d. 
them to do so in combination with the medicine. | flowers. Allpartook of tea in the open which was pro- r tt. Price 68 CRUSADE. By Mothsr 
Two local doctors cordially responded. vided by the Committee, At the meeting held on | rg nue ADRS IN GREAT BRI 
TONBRIDGE (Brewster Sessions).—A deputation the lawn, Mr. Lampard presided and addresses were Mother Stewart. Price 4 TAIN. By 
of the Tonbridge Branch of the B.W.T.A. attended | delivered by Mrs. Slade-Jones, who arged the DUTIES ‘OF WOMEN . r “= tLe 
the Court to present a petition, signed by over 500 | advantages of abstinence, supported, by a personal Sana 2 Coiher eek ctures. By 
pomen; against granting fresh licenses. A copy of experience of shicty seven years, from hoe physical hi sigh daa : ce 2s. 6d., post 
the memo n sent to each magistrate. | and Christian standpo ts, quoting Dr. Richardson's ma? 
After consultation, they decided not to receive the conclusions on the effects of alcohol on the human eee aha hla ser Pref gs - ORMISTON 
ep beg ie pong H. A. Darbishire, Esq., | system vse ag caer = cae Lerten, who per 100. sees ce ld, 63, 
.P., stated that they not wish to discourage the | was par culary happy in her descriptions of the ‘ 
efforts put forth for the suppression of intemperance, | temperance movement as a social elevator. Both ol a os an WOMAN, Miss 
and if a definite charge was made against any ladies strongly recommended the Good Templar] 4 pix TOR THE APPOINTMEN OF 
licensed house before September 25th, they would body, with which also they are connected. Excellent MATRONS. By Miss ENT OF POLICE 
be willing to hear it. musical selections given by Mr. and Mrs. Williams, | pag yw ASTER i: Sean wee cxauene a 
DrwsBury.—The B.W.T.A. held a public meeting Miss Hobson, and Mr. and Mrs. Gadd brightened up THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d 
in the Temperance Rooms on August 2ist, Mrs. the proceedings, and on the motion of the chairman, | pow TO ORGANISE TEMPE E ; 
seconded by Mrs. Dean, cordial thanks ted RANCE MEET- 
Crawshaw, the president, in the chair. There was yy Mrs. D t were vO INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somereet. 
a large gathering. Mrs. Smith, of Burnley, gave to Mr. Stead, to the speakers, singers and others Price 1d : 
an earnest and telling address. a had contributed to ce success of the meeting. | wHaT IS IT TO BEACHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Eccies.—For the last three months this branch, be ee cel soe sees h oereaet er Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
instead of holding meetings in the hall, have had F onther : P y special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
garden parties, which have been very successful, ig Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free, 
several pledges being taken. The meetings bave NuNgATON AND Disrricr.—A series of Gospel | THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
been addressed by the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton, Mrs. Temperance meetings arranged by the local her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
Spring, Mrs. Ramsey and Miss Whyte, the presi- B.W.T.A. received the hearty co-operation (with one per packet of one dozen, post free. 
dent, Mrs. E. Spafford, presiding. ce age i the ete ee! and caer pee ENVELOPE SERIES 
B.W.T.A ,Muapows BRANCH, Norrinauam.—By | W208 Preston y at their own school-rooms the 
the kindness of G. Smith, Esq., Welford, the scunel meetings were chiefly conducted. Mr. W. Standley, A wipes pep 5 Pd or! Henry Somerset. 
picnic of this branch was held on 9th July. ‘A | in the absence of Mr. A. H. Rogers, presided at the QUIET HOURS "By dele Denhesa of Bedtonl 
large number was present, who spent an enjoyable first meeting, held in the Wesleyan Bchool-room a Yas r 
; on August 13th, when Miss Agnes Slack, of Riple Single copies, 1d. ; 6s. per 100. 
time. We missed from our company one who Nad - } c » of Ripley, | or MPERANOK, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
attended regularly, and was one of our older well known inthe town as a speaker for the W.5.A., and Mid Ala Cie’ Ey Apeune nacliner at 
members, Mrs. Rolley. She was a staunch temper- addressed a good audience on Christian duty in sere gar oer ve mae ie eer 
anc? advocate and worker for over fifty years; relation to Temperance and social reform. Rev. A PLEA wOR c ie CERANGE fs Paty, By 
almost a life-long abstainer. She had worked E. Grant spoke encouragingly of womans work and Canon Wilberforce. Single copies, 14. ; 6s, per 
valiantly for the cause before women's associa. | ia fluence. Mrs. J. H. Emmett, of Leeds, powerfally sOIve. gle copies, A> 
tions were formed, as a Rechabite and through moved her audiences on Tuesday, and at other 
other Christian agencies. The last time she was meetings during the week. Her next visit is 
with us was the Direct Veto demonstration, July eagerly anticipated, when it is hoped that three new 
1893 ; since then she has gradually failed in health, branches of the B.W.T.A. may be fully organised in 
and through much weakness and suffering entered | the adjoining towns. Mrs. Haddon, of Leicester 
into her rest on July 30th. PTA ee ae nce ig ied - ey ce 
HuLL.—The monthly meeting of the Hull branch a dad siodegpaee aie 
was held onthe 15th. Mrs. Hodge, president, in the Se een at yawrd moe ae meee a it wing 
chair. Various topics bg introduced, Lae after diately Laie tsslan Mpexpe 7 Ae mAS> 
some discussion on each it was resolved to run 1 
candidates for the Boards of. Guardians next ier meeting was held at Atherstone on 
November. Several ladies were nominated, and a and Gi Shee a ae koa 
sub-committee elecied to carry out details. | 4 resolution against the granting of new licenses 
Resolved also to approach other temperance and | spout to be applied f A 1 od 
religious bodies re Brewster sessions. A resolution | gach wir apg. hi h will. sd Pate open teat ~ 
was also adopted, and a pumber of forms for idin: map ve = e duly precented to the 
signatures taken, in favour of suppressing the au _ lias alates : 
growth ol European armaments. Seven new THE West HARTLEPOOL Brewster Sessions were 
raembers were enrolled. ihe on 27th inst. a were iy applications 
LYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, AND ” or new licenzes. A deputation 0 twelve ladies 
nikon or B.W.T.A.—A ries we Ne fom our Conml appeared in court, with a 
wns held on August 15th at Glen Bower, Compton, Ste ig to represent us, and present four petitions 
the residence of the secretary, Mrs. C, Long, when pai 1 a Lied gl 8 Owner® ae ratepayers in the 
an interesting and practical address was given by ah . on so.mnvent! clergymen, 
Miss Phillips, superintendent of the Brawater lg ae and citizens of standing present, all of 
Session Department. Mrs. Long then spoke of the bin — ee pleasure of hearing the ae Cano 
necessity of organised opposition on the part of the  aetadli "ie a oe oun. atte aie con 
members in relation to the granting of licenses, | with iy - ti ane ge are shat refused, 
(with special reference to an application for new option exception, in which the Benc had no 
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Avevst 30, 1894. 


Poor Parish Surrounded 


Victoria and Albert Docks. 


WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


Fresh Air for Children and Invalids. 


_ 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


umerous population of poor pale faced 
oie and honest working men ag 
eick beds, in whose case reco 
essential to existence. 10s. will give a fort- 
night's fresh air to sickly child or invalid.— 
. STEWART SMYTH, The Vicarage, 
ark’s, Victoria Docks, London, &. 
Anon. and Sir W. CO. thanked. 


_ 


THE SOUTHWARK. 


BOYS’ 
Toronto. H O M E, 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT, 


To receive really destitute boys, from 6 to 
18 years of age, without pavment or recun- 
mendation beyond ABSOLUTE NEED. 

Urgent cases are considered at any time. 
but Mr. Fe may be personally cone: 'ted 
pbout ORPHAN. HOMELESS, or ERRING 
BOYS at the Boys’ Home, 95, Southwark 
Street, 8.E., on Mondays, 10 till 2. 

All communications should be addressed — 

J. W. OC. _FE 


The Boys’ Home 
95, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


iis oie anita 
FRESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN 


For 40/- subscribed. a pale-faced child can 
enjoy a country holiday for a fortnight. 
Help greatly needed for 500 in thie, the 
third Poorest District in London. 

A. STYLEMAN Hearne, Vicar, &t. Paul's, 
Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Row, N. 


St. 


(Grand Diploma of Honour, 
CAM BRIC tis ba | im 


and = 
Illustrated Price Lists | 
POST FREE. 


LINEN 


MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 
with 4-fold Linen Fronts, 358. 6d. per hal: 
measure, 2s. extra). 


Dinner Napkins, 58. 6d. per 
yards, 5s. 1ld. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 


Joun Happon & Co., LaTest TIME TUESDAY. 


eee TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANOIES occur. 

ABLE HOMS. HIGH 
TEACHING. London Matriculation, Cam- 
bridge Local, Royal Academy of Music, 
South Kensington, Froebel, and all other 
Simp gee “ered 
ville nin lege and Kindergarten, 
Lewisham Hig: a. 8.E. i 


OMPANION- PUPIL.— A Man- 
chester Gentleman, whose son (17) has 
ratber outgrown his strength, wishes 

to meet with a suitable Companion-pupil to 
live in country, or sea, or mountain air, as 
may be arranged, and to share expenses of 
living and tuition fees. An excellent Tutor 
engaged. First-class references given and 
required. Total abstainers.—For further 
details apply to 


THE WQMAN’S SIGNAL. 


ROBINSON 


@& CLEAYER’S 


Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals. Paris, 1889.) 
Hemstitched, 


Gents’ ...... 3s. td. Gents’ ...... 38. Nd 


Samples | POCKET an Irish Cambrics of Messrs. ROBINSON & 


LEAVER have a world-wide fame.”—T/e Queen. 


COLLARS. Laptes’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d, per dozen. 
Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 1ld. per dozen. 


COLLARS, 


CUFFS, 
Best quality 
doz. Table Clothe, 


the Empress @rederich at Qe manit 


30 WORDS FoR 2s. 


Companion, or 


Three insertions as two. Young Children. 


(W.8.339, 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


COMFORT. 
SCHOOL 


h Ro 


nel 
Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


——————— 


M., Guardian Office, 


Bankers—London and County. 


—— 
ALEXANDER CUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 
Pianofortes Organs. bought, sold, selec- 

0 ga ps ier 


ted, packed. ed all parts of 
World. Second-han 


Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 
10,Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 


Mention this Parer. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FOR 28. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
eT cS nas ann ESE 


OODWILL of MIDDLE-CLASS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL for immediate 
disposal, not far from London.—Apply 

to W. S. 344, Haddon’s Advertising Agency, 
Balisbury Square, B.C. 


nA te alae eee re 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 

High-class Ladies’ School. Principal, 
Mrs. John James: Refined Christian home. 
Situated close to the sea. Resident and 
visiting English and Foreign teachers, hold- 
ing University degrees. Freya oP for all 
ondon B.A., 


Principal, 
Harrogate. 


Reeser FOR NEXT TERM, 

an ENGAGEMENT in good SCHOOL 
by YOUNG LADY (23). English, 
Arithmetic. Algebra, French, Freehand 
Drawing, Theory, etc. Certificated. Highest 
references. Experienced—EpitH WILLIAMS, 
Market Street, Haverfordwest. ['W.8.338. 


Victoria 


Belmont, 


ALL ADVTS. must be sent to the 
SOLE AGENTS, 
JOHN HADDON & CO, 
Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C., 
NOT later than Tuesday morning. 


6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 


Joun Happon &Co.,, Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ILL CHRISTIAN LADY engage 
Young Married Woman, accustomed 

to domestic service, now deserted by 
drunken husband; also tall, nice-looking 
Girl, anxious to redeem character ?—‘‘ Ohris- 


tian Worker,” Ransford’s Library, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 


SEEEEEEEESEESEEEESEESEEES 


Altrincham. ENMAENMAWR, NORTH 

ITUATION E10. WANTED. | _____ Meme, Gonduotd on total abstinene 
ome. Con on nen 

SITUATIONS, E TO., wan TED. principles. Lovely climate, mountain, and 


Three insertions as two. Enclose stamped envelope. 


Unlimited diet. Preparation 
Musical and Local Exams. 
£20—£36 


[w.s.342. Apply to 


——————— an arar area ar ar UT Gl 
PPSSSSESESSESSSESSESOS 44044797 


BEECHAM 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


Brtous & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


In Boxes, 9#d., 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


2 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itsalf, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


ae Serre = 


Prepared as By Ae 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


wwe wr et eet 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


fes’...... 29. 9d. per doz. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s, 11d. per dozen. 


et & SHIRTS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINE 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
2 yards square, 2s. lid.; 2} yards by 3 


Manufacturers to H. M. the Queen and 


LADY (over Thirty) desires an 
Engagement as Parlour-housekeeper, 
to have the care of 
Reference allowed to 
Dr. Bo.tos, Woodboro’ Road, Hotinghem: 


— ee ee SSS 
———— 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ne 


poe (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANOB BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian 
mre: mor home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 

ve weekly.—Miss WoopwakD (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 


sea. Tickets from London, 17 days, one 
guinea. Monthly winter tourist tickets. 


EVERN HOUSE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Wood Green. — Comfortable Home: 
‘or 
Inclusive Fees, 
r annum. Good references.— 
ncipal for Prospectus. (w.s.341. 


EETLE 


SS Sreaars tusrzase 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many 
beneficully taking the place of tea. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system.—Sold im Paekets and Tins, by Grocers, 
Inbelled “ JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., flommopathie 


Chemists, London. 
and head noises 
overcome, Simple, 
ew. Perma 


D E AF nent, Painless, 


Particulars Free. 
The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London. W. 


CRANE & SONS' PIANOS. 
Elegance in Design. 
Splendid Quality in Tone. 


SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Pianefortes from... on 21 7 0 
American Organs from ... 6 6 Oo 
Harmoniums from... ove 317 0 


_BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 
| Joun Happow & Co., Latest TIM® Tuxspay. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT PINS, 28. per Ib., free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. 9d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.— Mrs. Conyens, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 


A Lady, many years atilicted with 
thesc BEAUTY SPOILERS, discovered, 
whilst abroad, an INFALLIBLE REMEDY, 
and will be happy to forward same.— 
Mrs. C. A. Wort, 73, Clifton Rd., 
South Norwood. [w.s.316. 


7 leaving England in Sep- 
i\ VA, 5) tember, wishes to Sell nearly 

new Contents of Three Kooms 
and Kitchen: Liner, Curtains, Ware. Thir- 


teen miles trom London.—Offera to C., 
[w.s8.345, 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
Trade advts._... ox .. /- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 

3/6 fifty-two. 


Page ... see we £10 

Half-page ... .. «=£5 Ba. 

Quarter oe ‘ie .. «£5 15s. 
Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted v.40 words 1/65. 


Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant - ... BO words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 13 two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
Janeous advts. ae ... 380 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


A SOLID FACT! 


‘THE’ VERY BEST 
LADIES’ MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) IS 
The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893 
—___2: 
r ’S “Strongest and Best.”_ 
| Pure Concentrated 
eens "MEDALS Awarded to O C O 
J. 5, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


9 WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Avausr 80, 1904, 
BAL TH, 
@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


«“ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
BEST Established oo Str Chas. Bice 8 
1828, 
AND 4 
CHEAPEST. ie | 


9°" 
> es oe cone / 


INVALIDS, Me & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 


@ 


This ie THE MAGAZINE Jor distribution. 


THE ‘HER ALD MONTELY AT MALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS weds H cs 
ee ilcore NC) MERCY. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: 


EIGHT PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 4 copies monthly for One Year, 2 MORGAN AND SCOTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
8 copies, 4s.; 12 copies, 6s.; post free to any address. 


COMPLETE, 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 
THE LIONS IN THE WAY. By Dr. Cuy.er. 96 Pages, imperial Svo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
see OED ABOUT NOVELS per dozen net 
RIGHTEOUSNESS—MAN’S AND GOD'S. FOR <3 / m= CARRIAGE FREE. 
ONLY ONCE! 


i ztra. Sampl 3d.; if sent 
FOR THE YOUNG. 100 copies for 20s, net, one ‘4a mple copy 3d.; if sen 
“THERE IS NOBODY ELSE.” 
USING THE ae arnt rd ot 
POET Application should be made to the Publishers, 
A WAYI KNEW NOT. By Rev. J. D. Burns 


COR. ik Fascias tia MORGAN & SCOTT, “Oe Christian” OFFICE, 12, PATERNOSTER 
Nera ey ies amy ie ahdeee? fae Boe ONTO: BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


National British Women's Temperance Association 


Are now ready, _price 6d., j., postage 3d. 
2A, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, EC. 


“privited by Hine, ‘Waxeon, & Vivey, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kir he Street, Hatton Garden; and Published by MARSHALL & Son, 125, Fleet Street, Londoo #.v. 
Sule Advertisement Agents, Jou Happoy & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. 
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